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PREFACE. 

Ahastasius Gsihr, the leading name represented in this 
Yolamei is the nam de plunu, — (it has also become the nam 
de guerrtj) — of an Austrian gentleman, Count Anton Alex- 
ander Yon Auersberg. He was bom at Laibach in 1806, and 
now lives in Vienna. As a poet, he is already somewhat 
known to our scholars through a few, very fine translations 
which have been made of his shorter pieces by Bev. Dr. 
Frothingham of Boston. His 'Walks of a Viennese Poet,' 
published at Hamburgh in 1831, produced a prodigious sen- 
sation. It brought the noble ideas and sentiments, which 
had been so sweetly and stirringly sung by Uhland, into 
contact with the political evils of the times, and has gained 
Count Auersberg the name of being the father of the political 
poetry of Young Oermany. Although, however, he may be 
considered as having sounded the signal for this class of 
' Gehamischten Gedichten,' (as Rockert might call them,) 
he never suffered his Pegasus to become imprisoned even 
in that harness of political warfare, as many of the younger 
poets who followed him did, and he was, therefore, < treated 
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b)r' some of f them with an incredible disdain.' Their vio- 
lence stirred up Gran to write his < Nibelnngen in Petticoat.' 
* Young man/ he says to one of them, ' yon know not the 
idiom of sacred liberty; yon would fain awake the noble 
captive princess, the fair one sleeping in the forest, bat yon 
know not the magic words.' And the poem is a graceful 
appeal from the muse of patriotic German poetry, through 
one of her oldest living sons,, to her younger children,, to 
'cpme up higher' and renew and refine their inspiration at 
the pure fountains. 

The Translator trusts that the specimens given in this 
volume will bear oat the assertion that such a writer de- 
served long ago to he better known amongst us. 

And so he launches the good ship Cincinnatus,.(with the 
fleet of other sail, which, under various names, more or less 
familiar, have been selected for her escort,) upon the sea of 
the English language, confidently hoping, that she will have 
a prosperous passage to the port of. public ac09j»tance. 
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THE SHIP CINCINNATUS. 



BsPOBB Pompeii's coast in skies of amber, 
A ship, of build majestic, rides the bay ; 
Up mast and shroud the busy sailors clamber, 
And man the yards, the anchor soon to weigh. 

Once on the Mississippi's banks did glisten, 
In living green, those naked spars that float, 
Pictured on blue Tyrrhenian waves ; — yet listen f 
Still from their p^ak the gay bird pours his note. 

Outside, above the stem, see, sculptured, shining, 
As patron saint, a Roman Hero stand, 
A golden laurel wreath his head entwining. 
Blue-bells and poppies clustered in his hand. 
1 
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Gay, on his left, a shock of sheaves is lying, 
The rod-bound axe gleams grimly on his right; 
While shines below, the likeness certifying, 
The name of Cjnginnatus, golden-bright. 

Above, the sky-blue ensign mildly hovers, 
Pierced through with four and twenty stars of gold; 
Like a late glory, floating down, it covers 
With starry sheen the hero-form of old. 

A son of thine, America ! stands, folding 
His arms in silence, leaning 'gainst the mast ; 
With swelling heart the bay's wide coast beholding, 
He breathes farewell, and greets the mighty past : 

* Italia, Europe's hand, extends its blessing 
High o'er the sparkling sea that smiles beneath, 
And lays on Neptune^s brow, with fond caressing, 
The gulf of Naples as a worthy wreath. 

* Too full, it burst I No more, the livelong hours, 
Misenum's and Minerva's capes embrace I 
Sundered and scattered now, like single flowen. 
The lovely islands gem the enchanted space ! 

' O Capri, lovely Rose, in late-jred glowing I 

But ah ! Tiberius' castle rears its crest. 

That serpent's crest, whose kiss, with poison flowing. 

Pollutes, fair Ocean-rose, thy virgin breast 1 
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' Nisifa's, bchia's snowy turrets, shiniDg, 

On the blue plain, like water-lilies, lie ; 

But clank of chains, and groans of captives pining, 

Bise like the reeking of their cups on high f 

* Ye blossoms, not on me your smile imposes I 
Ye are but the selaam of sin and shame I 
Each age has writ in laurels and in roses 

The crimes and horrors that have stained its name ! 

' Ay, rose and laurel wantonly are swelling 
But in the steam of graves, below them sunk ; 
And orange, grape and pomegranate are telling, 
With blushing cheek, of all the blood they've drunk! 

' They are but garlands, all, in mockery creeping 

Round the great bloody altar of this land. 

The victim's dying throes forever keeping. 

By whose last groan their shuddering leaves are fanned I 

' Through the great world-fire's rubbish still is blazing 
Vesuvius, the last house that's burning yet; 
Naples, thy head through din and glare, proud, raising. 
Thy building's base is on his ashes set. 

* Thy people are but ruins of the storming 
Impetuous race, renowned in hero-strife ; 

Thy market-place, with petty passions swarming. 
But ruins of a great, old, vigorous life I 
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* Casteliamare, where fort Anjou, shattered. 
Stammers, in ruins, many a hloody word I 
Elysium, where a ruined Heaven lies scattered I 
Avernus, rmn of a Hell, once feared I 

' Sorrento's shore, — hlue air its green is veiling ! 
How thrills the name with sweet and bitter pangs I 
Lo I breathed by song, — in orange scents exhaling, 
A ruined poet-life above it hangs I 

* Pompeii, hail ! thou most sublime of corpses ! 
The present age, great body-snatcher, awings 
His spade ; and lo, with every stroke, he forces 
The past to render up its secret things I 

* Thou art the face — that only — of the giant. 
Whose body earth's vast pall still wraps around I 
Yet, in thy faded features, time-defiant. 

Signs of the full, old, joyous life are found. 

' Thy Samo, he that once, so proudly sweeping, 
Thy treasures bore like an athletic slave. 
Painfully now to ocean's bed goes creeping. 
Like an old man on crutches to his grave I 

* And Nature, triumphing o'er human powers, 
Plants in thy grassy chambers many a tree. 
Plants moss on altars, colonnades and towers, 
As ensigns of her mighty victoiy I 
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' But ah, the Street of Tombs, unharmed, is gleaming ; 
The grave, alone, is changeless here below ! 
And through thy lonely ways, his old smile beaming, 
Still the old sunshine paces to and fro 1 ' — 

So spake the child of the far West, while slowly 
The sun went down behind the horizon's ridge 
From where a streak of radiance, pure and holy, 
Flew to his ship, a golden floating bridge. 

And, on the golden bridge, in fancy gliding. 
Westward he hies where Hope^s bright gates expand, 
And onward still, the watery waste dividing, 
He steers, in dream, then cries, exulting : * Land ! 

* Land ! Land ! O native soil ! O well-known places ! 
Welcome the pleasant strand of Baltimore ! 
Which, as a tender bride, the sea embraces, — 
The Naiad, — with the green arms of the shore ! 

* Sweet Susquehannah's waters murmur, pouring 
A hymn in honor of thy bride, the blest ; 
Washington's monument, a Pharos soaring, 
Shines as a talisman upon thy breast I 

' All hail to you, ye forests, kingly giants. 
With motley-flowering vines festooned around. 
Great purple trumpets, blown in proud defiance. 
Thy majesty to praise with silent sound I 
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* Majestic streams, whereon, through still and solemn 
Old woods, the steamer^s cloud far inland goes, 
And, like the guiding smoke of IsraePs column, 
The way to new and fairer Edens shows ! 

•Ye cities, springing over night, like flowers. 
Behold, the roe-buck to your market-tank 
Comes shyly for the fount, at noontide hours. 
Whence in the forest yesterday he drank ! 

* Ye homes of scattered settlers, — still plantations,-— 
Retreats of human woe, where gray old trees, 
Physicians with their leafy preparations. 

Bend o'er the wounded heart and give it ease ! 

* Lo ! life looks freshly from thy every feature ! 
E*en on those grave-mounds of the olden days, 
As with a lie of thousand years, weird Nature 
A thousand-year-old dress of woodlsmd lays ! 

* Ay, even Mount Vernon's cypresses that, sighing, 
Greet the far seaman from the hero's grave, 
Murmur a song of life, a never-dying 

Paternal blessing o'er his land they wave ! 

* Far backward fly the hoary wildernesses ! 
Bison and howling panther leave fresh tracks ; 
While, conquering Nature, man behind them presses, 
And with a shout of triumph, swings his axe ! 
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' My native land, in this thy height of glory, 
Turn for an hour and read Pompeii^s face, — 
That, when thou liest in state, death's garland o'er thee. 
So calm, serene a smile thy look may grace ! 

' That, if Time's dagger fatally should wound thee, 
Thou, too, mayst fold thy mantle to thy breast, 
And, like great Cssar, with the world around thee, 
Sink nobly, manfully, in deatVs long rest!' — 

Thus, on the golden sun-bridge, fancy blends him 
The Eastern laurel with the Western palm ; 
The cypress twig of death Pompeii lends him, — 
His own America lifis rosy balm. 

While fresher, brighter, fairer grew the flowers. 
He sank them in the deep, eternal sea ; 
So, friends, the Poet sinks them, in these hours, 
Down in your bosom's deep, eternal sea. 



n. 



Dead dweller of Pompeii, with whose ashes 
Perchance, e'en now, the wanton winds are playing, 
That tease the grape and rose through viny meshes. 
Among the sunny locks of noonday straying ! 
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Thine is the house, which I, thy guest, helated 
Two thousand years, am at this moment greeting ! 
Thou art a man with whom one well were mated. 
And me thy Lar invites to friendly meeting. 

Thy 'Salve !' still the old Mosaics sound it 
Long after thee, up from the threshold glancing ; 
^Tis good for me, as once each neighbor found it, 
Who now, with thee, in fickle wiods is dancing. 

Thou wilt not scorn my visit, though a late one. 
Nor yet will I reproach the house's master. 
Who bids me sit, he the rich man and great one. 
For purple cushion, on this moss-clad plaster. 

Well may thy Lares, ('tis my heart's desire,) 
With my house-cobolds learn to exchange good wishes 1 
Though they each other pelt with brands of fire. 
Heaven grant they only may not bum our dishes I 

Roof and gold beams all gone ? and, in their places. 
Does Heaven^ blue canopy alone smile o'er us ? 
Well, I'm an easy guest, I'll say, ' How graces 
Mine host's blue silk overhead the scene before us?' 

And though the sun upon my skull lies stinging, 
It is the Rose of Silence, (I will swear it,) 
That even on Peestum's roses scorn is flinging, — 
How kind in honor of thy guest to wear it! 
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Yon ivy-vine where the Cicada, swbging. 
Sits overhead, is the slack rope, suspended, 
On which thy tumbler entertains us, springing ;»- 
No fall for him needs now be apprehended ! 

Here, too, is Love ! His works immortal proving, 
Limned by the painter-poets on the ceiling 1 
Racy and bold, in sooth 1 But then, in lovmg. 
Better too bold than shy, the flame revealing ! 

Trophies of Bacchus, Amphoras, a rabble 
Of Bacchanals, lie round us, tipsy creatures ; 
Their mouths are stopped with ashes, yet they gabble, 
Still, of their jolly God^s inspired features 1 

Lo, the Papyrus-roll ! — fair greeting, Muses ! — 
Though black and crisp, it holds in sacred keeping 
Pearls of your finery, as the muscle loses 
No pearly tear within its dark shrine sleeping. 

Now let us to thy garden^s feast of roses I 
Alas, its mourning walls their treasure cherish. 
Like a sad urn, where, burned and black, reposes 
Fair Spring, who, as a youth, was doomed to perish I 

Yet see ! new violets nod, and roses yonder, 
Vines, palms and plane-trees, Nature's fresh plantations. 
Blooming outside, look down in silent wonder. 
As we on graves of long-gone generations ! 
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And see, still other guests my entrance follow ! 
As I in rooms whence thou hast long departed, 
So makes herself at home the twittering swallow 
In nests a thousand years ago deserted ! 

Round the rose-churchyard see, in these calm hours, 
Like a lost ghost, a venturous goldfinch hover ! 
Hears he the spirits of the garden flowers ? 
Dreams he of sires that here flew, warhling, over ? 

But well I know, the ring of heing, keeping 
One vast and shining track of glory marches, 
Through star and tree, and rose and sun-ball sweeping, 
Through man and angel, as aloA it arches I 

Creation's song, harmoniously sounded 
By all — not one can, by himself, repeat it ! 
What by my stammering lips is never rounded, 
Rose, star and tree, they must for me complete it ! 

'Twill be but part of me the grave encloses, 
A part of me shall still live on and flourish ; 
'Tis part of me, that breathes in scent of roses, 
And flames in suns, and vine and palm doth nourish f 

Ay, 'tis a part of me, down hill-sides leaping 
In fountains, winds along through earth's green places, 
As butterfly, on bright-hued wings, is sweeping. 
And with the swallow dawning summer traces ! 
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So shall my Salye ! greet each geaeration. 
As, o'er their roses, vines and fountains sweeping. 
Borne on the wind's wild wings, with exultation, 
My restless dust shall fly abroad unsleeping I 



in. 



All hail to thee, Ohio, lovely stream, 
That sweepest, murmuring, by, in holy dream, 
New cities with their market-din profane, 
Colossal rocks and fields of golden grain ! 

Emblem of Time, here drifts along on thee, 
Uprooted by the storm, the giant tree. 
The steamer's floating palace there we view. 
And yonder skims the red man's birch canoe ! 

Here heardest thou the Briton's haggling word. 
There the poor, errant Indian's moan was' heard. 
Thou listenest now the German's heartfelt song. 
That homeward floats on tide of yearning strong ! 

Thou sang'st my cradle-song, thou wast to me. 
In youth, the mirror fair of purity, 
And whisperest to my heart in manhood's hour 
Full many a word of earnestness and power ! 
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Thou see'st my father's house, so German, there, 

As if in airy flight such angel-pair, 

As boie Loretto's house of charity. 

Right from the fihine had brought thee o'er the sea. 

I greet you, ye twin Lares, I your child ; 
Great Frederick, thee ! thee, Joseph, wise and mild ! — 
A rose-bush, climbing, peeps through window-pane. 
He too, as twig, once measured the wide main. 

He sailed, one day, an Argonaut of spring, 
From the safe port of home took sudden wing, 
The golden sun-fleece of far springs to find. 
And left his darling nightingale behind. 

Thy love of home, O German ! hath a glow 
Like to the fiery wine's that sparkles so. 
And which, o'er farthest seas transported, glows 
More deeply and a richer flavor shows. 

Before the house there lies a field ; all round, 
Stumps of felled trees stand scattered o'er the ground. 
An old-world's forum, of whose columns tall 
The storming foe left many a pedestal. 

And in the midst, on one, his deeds to scan, 

As Triumphator, sits a grave old man ; 

His flashing axe, the sceptre in his hand. 

His plough, a conqueror's car, drove through the land ! 
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That is my sire ! His bristling host behold I 
Banged, lance to lance, and glittering all in gold ! 
The golden grain encamping near and far, 
To guard their kernel, all arrayed for war 1 

Troops of the Bhine are they, whose tents he bore, 
And, victor, planted on Ohio's shore ; 
Like homesick soldiers on a foreign strand. 
They whisper of their far, dear Fatherland. 

Gay swartns of humming-birds of brightest hue, 
Like damsels, flutter round, the ranks to woo ; 
Ye wantons ! leave me not unnerved — unmanned, — 
One heart in all that noble foreign band ! 

The herd that night brings lowing to thy gate, 
O hero, is thy Poet Laureate ; 
Like his, their voice, when hunger wakes their cries, 
In loudest, loftiest strains will ever rise. 

See giant trees thy axe forbore to smite. 
Stretch out their arms, festooned in towering height. 
With wanton serpent-flowers : — they suppliant stand, 
Envoys of peace they came from forest-land ! 

And nightly, when, through the old wood's dark green, 
Myriads of fire-flies, glancing, light the scene, 
'Tis the illumination's festal blaze 
The captive city to its conqueror pays ! 



• 
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But lo, by moonlight, yonder, dead and bare, 
A few old patriarchs HA their arms in air, 
Like ghosts of veterans in the battle slain. 
Wringing their hands and writhing on the plain ! 

Lo, the far billows of a fiery sea 1 

The camp-fire of the routed host may't be ? 

As if a choir of seraphs swung on high 

The flaming sword, the wood lights up the sky ! 

The window-rose reflects the reddening light, • 
She nods a greeting to the outer night. 
Yet to console her, all these charms will fail. 
For the familiar, German nightingale. 

Thou hast achieved a noble Fatherlcmd I 
Why sinks, old man, thy head upon thy hand ? 
Do the still roses of thy heart, too, miss 
The nightingale of home to crown their bliss ? 



IV. 



The loveliest bosom's impress aye retaineth 
Thy mass, gray Lava, Aphrodite's beaker ! 
From thee, my thirsty, love-sick spirit draineth 
Love's draught, the fiery*clear, eternal liquor 1 
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I see her^ of Pompeii's dames the fairest, 
Walk through the garden's bright and sunny places I 
Well may it boast the sweetest flowers and rarest. 
But sweeter, fairer she who through it paces. 

Box and acanthus guard, like dwarfs, the peeping 
Violet and rose, the balcony encloses ; 
Yet may her graceful bodice well be keeping 
In watch and ward two fairer captive roses. 

The fountain, like a silver column, gleameth, 
Then falls, a million-fleeced snow-shower weaving, 
A weeping willow, silver-haired, it seemeth, — 
But lovelier far her snowy bosom's heavbg I 

The spirit of the fire*mount, that same hour. 
Looks from his flaming throne ; he feels lovers yearning t 
When the gods hate you, mortals, dread their power, 
But dread them more with love's wild passion burning I 

His plans to hide, now, quick as lightning flashes. 
His Moorish slave, that woolly cloud, he hurries. 
And with a veil — alas, of dust and ashes ! — 
The house of love from all the people buries I 

But now lest, on his way, the pimp should tarry. 
His overseer, the storm, must follow, rousing; 
With fiery thongs and prongs the black to hany, 
And give his crisp and frizzly hair a tousing ! 
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Now down the mouatain-steps comes wild the master, 
In glowmg lava's purple mantle gliding ; 
Vesuvios holds the train that ever faster 
In folds gigantic from his arm is sliding ! 

His love and rage with dizz3ring spell so hlind him, 
That from his fiery crown, as on he dashes, 
Great diamonds, (flaming lightnings,) drop behind him. 
And garnets, (glowing rocks,) with constant crashes t 

Now he is there, his fiery arms will grasp her ; — 
But what a fall his pride of passion humbles ! — 
When to his glowing breast he seeks to clasp her, 
Her form collapses and to ashes crumbles ! 

They withered at the marriage-feast, the roses ! 
Dry are the fountains in the garden places ! 
The Lava's royal mantle still discloses 
That full, round, swelling bosom's tender traces ! 

Then said the God : * Thy beauty, woman, never 
By the wind's kiss shall, rose-like, fade and perish t 
The children's children it shall charm forever, 
A witness aye shall live its fame to cherish ! 

• 
* Never shalt thou, gray Lava, turn to ashes ! 
Shaped to a graceful lamp, shall thy sof^ gleaming 
Through the long temple halls of time send flashes. 
Fed with the holy oil of love, mild-streaming ! 
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* Thine is the office— • long shalt thou maintain it— 
Of offering-cup for love's immortal liquor; 
Thousands of years shall drink therefrom, nor drain it. 
And latest roses crown the sparkling beaker I ' 



Far o*er the sea, my greetings ! speed your flight 
Like storm -birds ! On the Alleghanies light. 
Whence, nestling in the vale, ye may behold 
The house that doth mine own true love enfold. 

The good old planter's house, so spruce and clean, 
Before whose door, upon a bank of green. 
Together once we sate, I braiding there 
A wreath of wild-wood flowers to deck her hair. 

On the old patriarch^s lap her head was laid, 
Whose silver hair upon her ringlets played. 
As if upon a grain -field's waving gold 
A waterfall in foaming whiteness rolled. 

How gleamed her eyes, like suns in heavenly blue, 
Above her rose-cheeks gemmed with pearly dew ! 
The old man's eyes, of guards a watchful pair. 
To shield from harm the roses slumbering there ! 
9 
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Par swept my eyes, like eagles, to behold 
Rose-meadows, fountains, fields of waving gold ; 
Yet evermore, again, as eagles do, 
To the twin-suns, unresting, back they flew ! 

Then said my fairest : Tell me now, said she, 
What sort of thing, perchance, a crown may be ? 
So bad as I have heard thee, Father, say ? 
So fair as I have heard thee. Love, portray ? 

The old man said : Time was when, o'er our land, 
We saw the crown, a baleful comet, stand ; 
The pastures withered, black frost singed the grain, 
The worst of horrors was the comet's tmin ! 

Said 1 : The heavens do wear the sun as crown ; 
See from his throne what glory streameth down ! 
Oh, see how rich the world, his subject, dwells ! 
In foliage, fruit and flower what blessing swells ! 

Said he : Then rose another giants' fight ! 
And Pfelion crashed again on Ossa^s height I 
Bold heaven-stormer, with his fife and drum, 
See Jonathan, the Yankee giant, come ! 

Said I : What groups of kingly mountains there, 
All crowned with sun-gold their dark forest-hair ! 
See here, how, foliage-crowned, the cedars tower^ 
For crowns are aye the heritage of power I 
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Said he : The hero grasped the curse's queue, 
Huzza ! and on the field the scarecrow threw; 
It flew to splinters, how the echoes crashed ! 
Against my skull, alas ! one splinter dashed ! 

Said I : How gleams, in rich refulgence dight. 
The moon, as queenly diadem of night I 
The rose heneath a crown is bending, see ! 
For crowns are beauty's prize of victory. 

Said he : The land is free ! Yet oil the pain 
Of this old scar brings back the crown again, 
The crown that, now, across the distant sea 
Blooms on, to us a strange, outlandish tree ! 

Said I : See here, with blossoms loaded down, 
The tulip tree, behung with many a crown ; 
It looks a royal infant's Christmas tree. 
For crowns the giflbs of love will ever be I 

Said he : The people's lofty soul shall stand, 
A clear, autumnal sunshine on the land. 
And sweep from many a shaft that proudly towers 
The lingering crowns, like summer's faded flowers! 

Said I : And Love shall come' like Spring, and then, 
The flowers from winter-sleep shall wake again. 
To every trunk she '11 bring the bloom of yore. 
To loveliness and strength their crowns restore ! — 
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As thus we spake, behold, my darling's head 
That flowery crown full long had garlanded, 
The cursed crown, 'gainst which my father strove, 
The blessed crown, which I, the lover, wove I 

Still the old wound its painful memory brands I 
Yet there, before the gray-haired rebel, stands 
His daughter, crowned as queen, to take from me 
A faithful subject's vow of loyalty. 



VI. 



Two thousand years yon sentry, black and bony, 
Has at Pompeii's gate his watch been keeping ; 
His grisly fist still holds the spear ! — What stony. 
Cold, horrid leers o'er Death's grim face are creeping i 

Now, up and down, a modem soldier paces. 
Clad in the livery of the Bourbon flowers ; 
The borrowed sand-glass of the Roman traces 
For him the lazy day's slow-moving hours. 

And to his bony comrade speaks this other : — 
* Type of fidelity though all men name thee, 
I find, in sooth, good cause, unhappy brother. 
As thousand-years-old simpleton to blame thee j 
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* Ha ! thonghtest thou to stem that tide of battle — 
The catapults of old Vesuvius roaring ? 

To roll the fiery squadrons hack, whose rattle 
Down on thy fated native town came pouring ? 

* I, too, stood once where war's array was gleaming, 
And freedom's flapping banner rustled o^er me ! 
And through the vale of the Abruzzi streaming, 

The German janks wound, like white walls, before me. 

* To breast the balls where battle raged the sorest. 
As bulwark of my country, was I willing, — 
Alas, if in the arcades of the forest 

So sweet a nightingale had not been trilling 1 

' Full on their ranks, whatever might betide me, 
With desperate joy the foe had seen me rushing, — 
Alas, if only, near the road beside me, 
So beautiful a rose had not been blushing ! 

* Flags wave and rumbling drums to battle muster ; 
Oh, sweet the doom, on fields of glory sinking ! 
Alas, had not so many a full-cheeked cluster, 
Through hedges green, before my eyes been blinking! 

' Ay, of life's gifb is life itself the fairest ! 
And mine, O Italy, for thee I treasure! 
And lo, the smile, on rose and grape thou wearest. 
And song of nightingale confess thy pleasure ! ' 
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He said, — the thousand years' old guard, unshaken, 
Presents his spear there at the city's entry I — 
Grape, rose and nightingale may well awaken 
Peculiar thoughts in that black, bony sentry. 



VII. 



Is this the day of doom to goose and cock. 

That, screaming so, through yard and hedge they stalk ? 

The farmer marches out to muster-field ; 

But first some strutting tail a plume must yield ! 

'T is Freedom's feast ! 'T is Independent Day ! 
At Pittsburg's gates are seen, in war's array, 
The sons of plough and workshop, motley-clad. 
The bald head here, and there the rose-lipped lad I 

The captain's nodding feather glides through all, 
'Mong white and copper-colored, short and tall ! 
The jacket here and next the long-tailed blue. 
Here waving locks and there the peruke's queue 1 

* God's mercy on us ! worthy neighbor there ! 
What an old gapped and rusty sword your bear I' 
' My sire bore that when Saratog' was won, 
Now for a peach-tree-prop it serves his son I 
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' Thus, dear to spring and victoryy does it wear 
The gaps of war and peace in union fair, 
As the true hero's face unites the scars 
Of tavern scuffles and of glorious wars I ' 

' Hey ! friend, and what a snowy crest have you ! 
On some cock's tail I guess that feather grew I' 
' Ah I sir, the cock no evil omen brings, 
But morning redness in his flapping wings ! ' 

* Keep back that paunch, old gaffer ; if you don't, 
Its jutting bow will spoil the line's fair front ! ' 

' It is but one more bulwark for the land ! 
And well defend it, shall this manly hand ! ' 

' Who wears that whiskey-flask behind him slung. 
Like Osage squaw's pappoose behind her strung ? ' 

* Sir, the good spirit of a cornfield dwells 
In that canteen, and how of home it tells ! ' 

* Ho ! corporal, but thy queue half scares me now, 
All stiff and spectral, like a naked bough.' 

* It w a bough, belonging to a tree, 
Where many a bird sings notes of liberty ! ' 

* Heyday ! whose foal is that that capers there, 
And tries to suck the ensign's chestnut mare ? ' 

* Sir, be not wroth ! who could have had the heart 
The mother and her darling child to part ? ' 
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* Old fellow, that white sash of yours is fine, 
But does not match exactly in the line.' 

' It is the bier-cloth of my child, and keeps 
The sacred spot in memory where he sleeps ! ' 

* The rainbow, children, which has many a hue. 
Is colorless, I say, compared with you ! ' 

' We art odd-looking, father, but don't storm, 
You'll find our hearts are all in uniform !' 

* Have you no banner biit that smoky rag ? 
No chaplain here to consecrate the flag ? * 

' Each tree 's a flag, that waves in all the land, 
A flag embroidered by the holiest hand. 

* In unseen priestly hand uplifted high. 
Beneath a canopy of bright blue sky. 

The sun, through sacrificial cloud-smoke, streams, 
And like the Host of love and freedom gleams.' 



VIII. 



Before Pompeii's forum's triumph-portal 
That welcomed conquerors home, wide open flying, 
A sun-browned Lazarone — happy mortal ! — 
Calm as philosophy in dust, is lying. 
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A marble block — strange pillow ! — lies beneath him ; 
Well might a God that |>eclestal be gracing 1 — 
A laurel's waving boughs with shadows wreath him. 
And shadow-leaves across his nose are chasing. 

The day is long, and so, at times, it chances 
That divers thoughts infest his brain's dark chamber ; 
Bound the old stone> like mosses, grow his fancies, 
And up the laurel's shaA like ivy clamber : 

* Fresh tracks, along the lava-pavement yonder, 
Tell that the Triumphator's car just passed here ; 
He cannot be far up the street ; I wonder 

K yet I might not catch him, running faster ! 

* A little word, that I might tell him, haunts me, 
And whispers : ** Run, overtake his car of glory." 
But, leave this cozy bed ! — No ! — if he wants me, 
He may just come himself and hear my story ! 

* Friend I (I would say) why all this pomp and flurry ? 
And why perched up on that big car so proudly ? 

A shame those noble steeds to sweat and worry ! 
Shame, those good lungs to spoil, that yell so loudly ! 

* Why through the world thy long and weary marching ? 
To get, returning, these poor laurel-branches ? 

Lo, friend, from this blue sky, above me arching. 
What laurels Heaven's free grace on my head launches 1 
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* Why all thy wars, since nobody proposes 

To steal this broad, blue heaven above us bending, 
Blue sea, or grapes, or nightingales, or roses ? — 
What else with sword and shield is worth defending ? 

* Thy losses and thy victories both give warning 
Of new and sterner strifes thy prowess tasking ; 
The load I carried to the coast this morning. 
Lets me lie here all day in sunshine basking ! 

* Thy stately palace, too ? — Is heaven not ample ? 
Why needest thou wall out the lovely vision ? 

And what means pleasure-journeying, but to trample 
Beneath one's feet God's fields and flowers Elysian ? 

* Why climb the orange-trees with needless labor ? 
When ripe they '11 fall into thy lap, full early ! 

Why thrust thy nose among the rose-briars, neighbor ? 
The scent is bound to seek the nose quite clearly I 

* This stone and I are comrades close and cosy, 
Here day and night inseparably lying ; 

His surplus coolness on my frame bestows he, 
I in return my surplus heat supplying. 

* To lie forever here — Oh, 'twere entrancing I 
The smoke-cloud of Vesuvius poised before me, 
Birds wheeling by in flocks, green shadows dancing, 
And golden clouds and sun-cars sweeping o'er me I 
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* And yon blue sea with sails like snowy pinions ! 
Lord, it is good that thou to all gav^st motion, 
That all things fairest in thy wide dominions, 

All come to me — clouds, birds, and waves of ocean ! 

' Tis well that all these men of foreign nations, 
Ck>me of themselves to stump and stammer by me, 
That I need not to their far habitations. 
To Russia, Germany, and England hie me ! 

* See where my king drives by his greys, three double, 
Coach and caparison of golden splendor ! 

I lie in dust, and save myself the trouble 
Of falling in the dust, respects to render ! 

* Here at my ease I lie, in sun and shower ; 

(To dry one's self's a bliss ye know not, brothers!) 

Till to enjoy Heaven's long siesta-hour 

I go — nay, God be thanked, am home by others ! 

* No time in going to church need I be spending ! 
For see, the priests in pomp sweep by before me. 
With banner, cross and holy bands attending ; 
Whereby some blessing needs must hover o'er me ! 

* When, as my father's father did before me, 
The maccaroni o'er my head I'm raising, 

My opened mouth turned to the heaven high o'er me. 
Must not my eyes, too, friend, be heavenward gazing ? 
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' And when, in ocean^s mirror-bath, at even, 
The moon and stars below me float suspended, 
I feel as if, that hour, the very heaven 
In its benignity to me descended. 

* Say, has my prince a vassa1*train so splendid 
As I, with clouds and stars and billows sparkling, 
With men and flowers and birds all day attended, 
Till I dismiss them all when night is darkling ? 

' All beauties that the face of earth attire 

In one bright wheel must round and round go sweeping, 

While I lie here, contented, and admire, 

My place unmoved as earth's own centre keeping ! 

. * And were there yet one thing my heart could wish for, 
'T would be that they were snakes, these maccaroni. 
And came to me, that now I have to fish for, — 
Completely blest were then the Lazarone ! ' 

So joins to-day's dark path, by mystic power, 
The bright ancestral track, renowned in story, 
Like to the slave, who, in the triumph-hour, 
Followed the Roman conqueror's car of glory. 

A jewelled crown of gold, with sunlight vying. 

He bears, but wears not, through the triumph-portal, 

To the intoxicated victor crying : 

Son of the dust, remember, thou art mortal ! 
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So this one seemed. — Was it the murmur creeping 
Among the leaves, his dreamy thoughts enchanted ? 
Or was the laurel-tree, in noontide sleeping, 
By the old Triumphator^s spirit haunted ? 

But not for much would I have missed beholding 
The laurel o'er that face its garlands flinging ; 
The ragged garment, that warm heart enfolding. 
To the cold splendor of the marble clinging ! 



IX. 



I se3 a ship the distant ocean ride, 

The Nautilus, her emblem, sails beside, 

He, too, spreads canvass — which no storm can tear-— 

He steers a keel, too, — which no reef can snare ! 

Around her, dolphins gambol, near and far. 

Like faithful dogs around their master^s car ; 

They blow up wave on wave in frisking play, 

The green sea-garden^s fountains, crowned with spray. 

And whither steers the ship through dancing waves ? 
Freighted with souls she rides o'er watery graves I 
Wanderers from home, on a far Western strand 
They seek, what yet they flee, a Fatherland I 
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Lo, a fair stranger is relieved one mom 
Of a sweet burden, she so long had borne 
In the ship's hold upon the heaving sea, 
Out in mid-ocean there, a fruit-hung tree ! 

The captain, as a priest, with hands outspread, 
Speaks prayer and blessing o'er the infant's head ; 
What higher grace could priestly hands impart 
Than a still sunbeam stealing through the heart ? 

His hand scoops water from the ocean, now. 
And sprinkles on the infant's placid brow : 
' Son of the sea, true son of human life ! 
Baptized into its mysteries and strife ! 

' Lo, in the realm of winds and waters wild. 
Thy mother, like the storm-bird, bears her child, — 
Who, on the wing, high on the tossing flood, 
Brings forth and rears, in flight, her tender brood ! 

' Not spans of earth shalt thou call Fatherland, 
The clod is not to mc(n his home's dear strand I 
Thy earliest type of life is wave and wind. 
Such haply shall thy last be : wave and wind ! 

' The cliffs look in upon their godchild's sleep, 
The stooping tempest's tresses o'er thee sweep, 
The sea, as nurse, thy cradle rocks and sings 
The world's old song : Vain, vain are mortal things ! 
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' So shall the freal^s of storm and mad-cap sea 
One day the legends of thy childhood he ! 
Though tempests rave overhead, within thee sleeps 
A pearl more precious than the ocean keeps. 

'And ye, old children of the old world, for you 
Has Heaven this wide world*sea created, too, 
Its waters your baptismal font shall be, 
Come wash, and from your old arch-sin be free ! 

' Out with old pride and tie him to the mast ! 
Behind you, like our wake, old fear flee fast ! 
Hate, envy, bigotry that chills the blood, — 
Sink the accursed cargo in the flood ! ^ — 

And hark ! far westward, bells are heard to chime. 
Well suits the hum of bells this festal time ! 
See butterflies abroad on dancing wing, 
Like blossoms wafted from the trees of spring 1 

The bells and butterflies are weaving now 
A birthday garland round the infant's brow ; 
While,* from the topmast, rings the loud 'Huzza! 
Land, laud ahead ! welcome America ! ^ 

All to the deck tumultuously pour ; 
The eye would land ere yet they touch the shore ; 
It questions and explores the far blue strand : 
What bring'st thou me, my fancy's promised land ? 
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He whom his home a crust of bread denied, 
Sees orchards, golden corn-fields waving wide, 
'Midst vine-clad hills the roomy cellar spies, 
And giant granaries, bursting, greet his eyes. 

He who, embittered, fled a priest- vexed land. 
Looks for a great Pantheon by the strand, 
Which, on those bigots flinging scorn and shame. 
Opens to all the Gods, in One God^s name. 

And he whose hand is bloody still and sore 
With fetters which in Fatherland he bore. 
Hails a free people who, with dance and song, 
Round Liberty's triumphal arches throng* 

Old man who bring'st across the billowy sea 
Life's little remnant, that wee property ! 
Thou dream'st of flowery woodlands green and still. 
Where soon shall rise thy lone and lowly hill I 

O wife, thou seest a neat, white cottage ; there 
One day shall rule thy quiet, faithful care ; 
Like Moses raised on Nebo's height, thy hand * 
Lifts up thy child to see the promised land I 

*Tis yet far ofl*! a belt of blueness dim 
Stretches along the horizon's distant rim ; 
A blue streak rises from it, faint and soft, 
Does obelisk, tower, or column soar aloft ? 
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Now they are near ! 'T is but a tree I It stands 
A solitary shaft ; the top expands 
A leafy dome, as if the obelisk tall 
Bore a whole temple on its pedestal I 

It is Mauritians palm, in breezes sof^ 

Waving its branches like green fans aloft f 

From the crown's airy height the whispering breeze 

Breathes, as from human lips, sweet sounds like these : 

* Fair welcome, stranger ! Say, hath hunger led 
Thy footsteps hither ? See, my fruit is bread ; 
Art thirsty ? drink my palm-wine ; I will be 
Field, fountain, vineyard, all at once, to thee ! 

* If naked, in my bark shalt thou be dressed. 
If weary, lie beneath me, as my guest. 

My shadow, a light quilt shall o'er thee spread. 
Yea, I will be thy fleecy flock and bed ! 

* If thou wilt pray, I Ml be thy green-arched dome. 
And when o'er land and sea thine eye would roam. 
In calm and storm my top thy watch shall be. 
Church, tower and look-out shalt thou find in me ! 

* Wild nature's sons live freely on this shore ! 
I am their kingdom, I their house and floor ! 

On bride's and infant's head my palm-wreaths, fall, 
I murmur a low dirge one day for all 1 
3 
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* And earnest thou floating like Diogenes, 
Jump right to land ! But kick into the seas 
Thy cask behind thee as thou step'st ashore ! 
Not e'en thy tub is needed any more ! ' 



In yonder circus, through the doorway gloomy 
Of an old cell, o'er crumbling free-stones trailing^ 
A flowery vine peeps forth, as bright and bloomy 
As a gay tavern-wreath the traveller hailing ! 

We enter ! Little cares the host, so haggard, 
For all the guests that through these chambers wander ; 
Dreaming his thousand-year-long dreams, the laggard 
Takes his siesta in a corner yonder. 

See ! where yon seats of lava, proudly towering, 
In royal purple shone, — since veiled in ashes, — 
The gladiator's skeleton squats, cowering. 
Wiped from his brow e'en victory's glorious gashes ! 

The tale of Spartacus is he pursuing, 
(Slavery's Ahasuerus,) and his glory. 
Whose spectre pale still walks its round, renewing 
Forevermore the old and bloody st047 ? 
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His dreams once more the arena^s image waken. 
The shower of wreaths, the sea of smiling faces ; 
When, by the people's thundering plaudits shaken, 
Almost the very stars fell from their places ! 

Well may the ribbon-braided crown of flowers 
Seem but a gilded copy of the halter. 
He wore around his neck in other hours, 
The victim's hempen-wreath at Slavery's altar ! 

Lo! o'er yon wall-stones creeps a strange handwriting ! 
* Libertas ' — how the word like lightning glitters ! 
That slave, with dagger's point, for stylus, smiting. 
Scratched in the stone the fiery, crinkling letters. 

Still on that word his grim, fixed forehead dreameth. 
Still at that word his hollow eye is staring, 
As at the star that on his darkness beameth, 
As at the sun that blinds him with its glaring ! 

As, in the good old wine their deep thirst slaking. 
Hearts drink new hope and nerves new life and power, 
So from that word, to keep his old eyes waking, 
He drained the light to cheer his long night-hour. 

Fair vine before the door, no false sign gavest 
Thou to the strange guests, promising good liquor! 
See here is wine ! Ay, of the best and bravest I 
A thousand years the age of wine and beaker I 
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But you, Franks, Germans, Britons and all others, 
Nomads, that let this world in ruins charm you, 
Be not entreated long to enter, brothers I 
A sip in passing surely will not harm you. 



The billowy Appalachian mountains glow 
In evening redness, while, with pealings low. 
Through the plantation sounds the evening-bell, 
And silence slowly sinks on wood and dell. 

The music-leader of the forest hoar. 
The woodpecker, is tapping time no more ; 
He knows he ne'er can catch the harmony 
Of howlet's screech and paroquet's wild cry. 

I see, beneath a sycamore's green shade, 

At a broad table, of cashew-nut made. 

The planter ; silvery-white the tankard gleams 

From which the tea-tree's fragrant beverage steams. 

A troop of rosy children climb his chair, 
Born of his darling squaw, the lithe and fair ; 
Around his rugged strength the blossoms twine. 
As round the cedar blooms the cypress-vine. 
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What wealth of waving crops makes glad his sight ! 
Peeps through the green his mansion neat and white ; 
Here snowy cotton — there the golden grain, — 
In hrilliant blossom stands the sugar-cane. 

Now, like an offering-chalice, lifts he up 
Before him solemnly the brimming cup, 
And quiet inspiration's glow and grace 
Give almost priestly unction to his face : 

* China, thrice hail ! O'er distant seas, far back 

My hastening thoughts and thanks ascend timers track. 
And seek the man who reared this sacred tree 
That yields the nectar of our liberty ! 

' As by the Hoangho he paced the strand. 
Scattering the seed along with quiet hand. 
No boding whisper hovered round his ear : 
Thou plantest Freedom for a hemisphere ! 

* From the Pagoda's tower the Mandarin, 
Complacent, eyes the land and strokes his chin : 
Mysteriously the tea-tree murmurs there, 

As if far more than blossoms it must bear. 

* Or did his slave, perchance, once dream of this, 
As on the heated pan the tea-leaves hiss. 

That for Saint Lawrence he the roaster stirred, 
Who once shall rise, a martyr of our word ? 
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' The curious physician who first taught 

What healing wonders by this herb were wrought, 

A learned clerk was he, yet never knew 

His favorite herb could sunder chains in two 1 

* The Briton, when, of this dark herb, he stowed « 
Within his vessel's hold, so huge a load, 

Knew not, on board with him, that Vengeance passed 
The sea, and Freedom hovered o'er the roast ! 

* Did ever, Boston, once thy waters dream 

That with such harvest they should one day teem ? 
That from their bosom should one day arise 
The tree of Freedom, blooming to the skies ? 

' O children, aye hold fast te truth and right ! 
E'en roses hide the vengeful thorn from sight ! 
Man sows the seed, but o*er the harvest hour 
Presides a silent, dark, mysterious power.' — 

He said, and stroked his chin complacently ; 
The grain-fields whisper the old mystery. 
And from the sugar-cane, as thus he said, 
Behind him peeped a negro's woolly head. 
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XII. 



Exhumed lamp, lo, with what fiery flashes 
The eyes of Light, thine ancient father, greet thee, 
As now, (a thousand years entombed in ashes,) 
Rescued from Night, his foe, again they meet thee t 

Long hadst thou been, and well, thy office bearing, 
Thy coal-black mouth tells the praiseworthy story ; 
Like the bleached skulls of ancient warriors, wearing 
Full many a battle-field's deep scars of glory. 

Did once thy light beside Love's couch hang gleaming? 
Then wast thou like a skiff on midnight^s ocean, 
Thy flame the little flag on board, that, streaming, 
Guides to the port of love with tremulous motion. 

Perchance thy luminous shrine once faintly gladdened, 
Like midnight sunrise, one of those old sages, 
Whose heart, by human sorrow deeply saddened. 
Sought the bright track of bliss, unknown for ages ! 

Then wast thou like the car of Phoebus, warming 
Heart's-roses all to life in morn*s dominions, 
Around whose wheels, like larks at day -break swarming, 
Young thoughts, new- wakened, shook their rosy pinions. 
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The roses grew to wreaths, around the hoary- 
Old temple of the Gods earth's heauty flinging, 
The larks, as winged minstrels, hymned the glory 
Of those old Gods themselves, in heaven high singing. 

So leaned o'er the stone slab whh crooked shoulder 
The nodding sage, as if he would be proving 
Whether the marble or his brow were colder ? — 
Still its old load of woe the earth is moving ! 

Another came ; thy light-shrine, lamp, is lending 
Its lustre to another of the sages, 
Whose heart, beneath man's load of sorrow bending, 
Seeks the bright track of bliss, unfound for ages. 

This time wast thou a Golgotha, dark*glowing, 
On which, exulting at the lurid flashes. 
The forms of fair, old Gods he sate there throwing. 
To vanish like dry chaff in dust and ashes I 

And still he eyed with joy the crackling flashes, — 
But when on that black altar looked the morrow. 
He, too, dry branch of life's great tree, was ashes I — 
And earth still rolls her ancient load of sorrow I 

Another came ; thy Pharos, lamp, is shining 
To guide and cheer one of the later sages, 
Whose heart, o'er human misery repining, 
Explores the track of bliss, unfound for ages. 
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Thou wast the glory, then, in which, revealing 
The spirit's destiny, Christ^s cross rose o'er him. 
Whose holy light, the long-closed tombs unsealing, 
Dawned on the fields of time that stretched before him ! 

When closed his eye, still, as if Death's mild finger 
Had touched his face with a transfiguring glory, 
A heavenly radiance on his brow did linger ! — 
Still tells the rolling earth her old sad story 1 

And now, unlit, Pompeii's lamp sees, poring 
Over his desk, one of the modern sages, 
Whose eye, the dark Papyrus lines exploring. 
Traces the far, bright track of former ages. 

Awakened from two thousand years' entombing, 
A giant Spring-rose- Phcenix leaps with greeting 
From the Papyrus cinders, — while fresh-blooming, 
Lo, bis own Spring before his door is fleeting I 

Man, feed the lamp with oil, that it may glisten 
And fill the temple courts of light with glory, 
And thou once more the old riddle search, and listen ! 
Still tells the groaning earth her old sad story I 
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XIII. 

In the old woodland's council-hall of green, 
Strong men and many a grave old sire are seen, 
Ranged round, the white men's peaceful embassy, 
With Indians, forest-qhildren, brave and free. 

The calumet goes round ; its curling smoke 
Wreathes o'er the words of peace and friendship spoke, 
As, o'er the fairest rose-bed of the Spring, 
A morning cloudlet hangs on fleecy wing. 

To knit the bond of peace they here are met I 
Enough of blood has flowed, for see, the wet 
Green floor beneath their feet seems almost spread 
With a rich damask carpet dyed in red ! 

A chieftain spake : First, bury out of sight, 
With earth and leaves, the hatchet of the fight. 
That smote so many a pale-faced brother brave ! 
There let it sleep in an eternal grave I 

Another said : The wind sweeps leaves away, 
The earth is soon dug up by beasts of prey ! 
Then let the battle's hatchet hidden be 
Beneath the roots of yonder cedar tree I 
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Another said : The roots are gnawed by worms, 
The very cedars fall before the storms ! 
Then, that the hatchet none henceforth may dread, 
Yon mountain roll, as gravestone, on its head 1 

Another said : The mining white man^s craft 
E'en through the mountain's bowels drives the shaft ! 
Then, that the star of peace for aye may beam. 
Bury the hateful hatchet in the stream ! 

Another said : From darkest river's night. 
The fisher's net will bring it up to light 1 
Then, that it ne'er may rise, wild woe to spread. 
Deep be it sunk in ocean's mighty bed ! 

An old man spake : This axe of wood and steel 
Leave above ground ! But search your hearts and feel ! 
There lies the tomahawk, perchance e'en now 
Its edge is sharpening for a brother's brow I 

More deep the heart than mountain's — ocean's night, 
And yet e'en thence the axe will rise to light I 
Till, once, a little dust its gleam shall hide 
Better than mountain's mass or ocean's tide ! — 

And thus they spake, while all the forest-trees. 
Whispering together in the summer breeze, 
Held o'er their heads, to bid all discord cease. 
In rough, brown arms, the twig of endless peace. 
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XIV. 

Where sleeps Pompeii's coast in skies of amber, 
A ship, of build majestic, leaves the bay ; 
Creak mast and shroud ; the billows round her clamber; 
Sails, kissed by evening's breeze, swell full and gay ! 

And hark, the booming knell of cannon-thunder ! 
Thy farewell-greeting, Cincinnatus, rings ! 
The troop of nightingales, in fear and wonder, 
From Maro's grave upstart with fluttering wings ! 

Thy very love, O man, — how rough its greeting I 
When thou dost press a brother's hand in thine, 
Almost thy very pulse would say, quick-beating : 
Friend, feel my power, respect this arm of mine ! 

That son of thine, America, stands, folding 
His arms, in silence leaning 'gainst the mast; 
His rapid glance, the bay's wide coast beholding, 
In farewell, here, in greeting, there, is cast : 

* Europe, farewell ! And may thine eye grow clearer! 
Thou Niobe, by giant grief made fair ! 
Like hers, thy bosom holds no jewel dearer 
Than the deep woe it must forever bear I 
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' America, thou younger sister, greetings ! 
Oh, let her sorrowing children come to thee ! 
Lay them upon thy hreast, and still the beatings 
Of their sad hearts with thy great sympathy I 

'Clasp hand in hand, sit, heart on heart reclining, 
Ye sisters, at your feet the sparkling sea ! 
Well may the crowns on Europe's brow be twining 
In thy green wreath, America, the free I — 

' O Life ! how broad and grand thy forest sweepeth ! 
And lo, but one life-power pervades it all, 
Binds the gray moss that o'er the old rock creepeth. 
And heaven-ward lifb the palm and cedar tall ; 

* Rocks on the foaming wave the lotos-flower. 
Breathes o'er the rose's purple robes perfume. 
Teaches the vine its flight from bower to bower. 
And bids the cactus wedged in rock-clefts bloom I 

' How rich thy garden's glow, oh human bosom ! 
And yet 'tis but one life that works in thee. 
And crown and lyre and shepherd's crook, all blossom 
— Ah, and the sword too ! — on thy mighty tree ! 

* And these have all, for ages, now, been wreathing 
The crown wherewith the harp of time is crowned. 
Which, through the harmony eternal breathing. 
Bids human joy and human sorrow sound I — 
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* Forever green, looks down the old tree, the mother, 
On her dead children, prey of frost and wind ; 

Man ! falling leaf! thou falPst on many a brother, 
And hear'st a new one rustling close behind ! 

* Flows by the tree, as full to-day as ever, 
The rivulet, bound to the eternal sea I 

O man, thou fleeting wave on life's dark river. 
Thy sister waves are beckoning, following thee ! 

* The golden cloud, dissolved in tear-drops, gushes 
Down to the bosom of its mother sea ! 

The cloud of wandering birds, distracted, rushes 
Through air, like leaves cast forth by autumn^s tree I 

' A quiet jubilee of death is stealing 
Through space, like hum of woods, — ah, not less fair 
Than if a child should smile in dream, while pealing 
Of festal bells broke on the morning air I 

' Plunge like Niagara ; go, like Samo, creeping ; 
Glide like a dew-drop trickling to the sea, 
Lo, soon oblivion o'er thy track is sweeping. 
Thou art the wave, and tranquil is the sea I 

' Look, wave, how all the heaven's expiring glimmer 
Is mirrored on the bosom of the sea ! 
A star will rise on thee, as eve grows dimmer, 
True, pure and holy, mirror it in thee ! * — 
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By thoughts like these his bloomii^ brow was haunted, 
While, ever as he mused, the heaving wave, 
With sighing swell and sinking cadence, chanted 
The music of the cradle and the grave. 

How pale, now, far Vesuvius glows, how dimly ! 
The sparks with stars commingling in the sky, 
As if the dark destroyer, glowing grimly, 
In light and blessing veiled, would cheat the eye ! 

The lights along the shore no more are sparkling ; 
The very flag on board is veiled in night ; 
The stars of twice-twelve brother-States, all darkling 
In that deep heaven-blue field, are lost from sight. 

Yet see overhead, the flag, in glory streaming. 
Of Heaven's United Kingdoms, high unrolled : 
The dark, sky-blue armorial field is gleaming 
With stars by millions, sparkling all in gold ! 
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FIVE EASTERS. 



In Eastern lands where — as two children playing 
Peep with their ruddy cheeks from blooming bowers - 
The fairy legend and the wise old saying 
Spring up in rosy woods among the flowers; 

There many a simple herdsman tells the story, 
How Jesus Christ, a pilgrim, walks unseen, 
Clothed in his resurrection -robes of glory, 
Each Easter morn, on Olivet's heights of green; 

Down on his former earthly pathway gazing, 
Where cross and shroud once rose before his view ; 
Where Zion sate, in golden splendor blazing. 
Bulwark of granite, which his curse o'erthrew ! — 

And Easter now had come ; the Lord stood musing 
O'er a bald landscape, desolate and gray, 
Where, far as eye could see, the scene confusing, 
Ruins and rubbish, dust and ashes lay ! 



Well knows he, these are but the clods, loose lying, 
Of the upturned and fresh-ploughed tillage land, 
Where waves of grain one day shall roll, and, vying 
With crowns of gold, the yellow sheaves shall stand ! 

He sees therefrom the new religion springing. 
With a deep root, a giant trunk up-tower, 
Arching o'er land and sea and widely flinging 
Its shade and fruit, its healing, quickening power ! 

Death o'er these grounds his triumph-march has taken, 
No trace of human footstep can be seen ! 
Murmurs no song of bird, no leaf, wind-shaken, 
Quivers no blade, no grain-field glistens green ! 

But, doubly high the conqueror Death enthroning. 
One slender show of life yet lingers here : 
Where down its rocky path brook Kedron, moaning. 
Whispers, like poet's dirge, in Fancy's ear : 

'Complacently I once these limbs extended. 
Pillowed on blossoms, silver sand my bed. 
Till from Moriah's height the storm that rended 
Its temple, rolled the ruins on my head ! 

* From stone to stone I drag my limbs, now, weeping, 
I needs must groan aloud for grief and wrath ; 
Wounded and sore by rock and ruin creeping, 
Red, as if bleeding, is my current's path ! 
4 
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' That current, like a glass, once held enchanted 
The tower of kings, the temple-courts of God, 
Mountains, wall-garlanded and palace-planted, 
By men, once worthy of such splendors, trod ! 

' Oh, that the rocks had shattered first the mirror 
That imaged once this beauty, power and pride, 
Ere it had borne these shapes of death and terror, 
These bare and blasted scenes on every side I 

* Scenes that beheld, all drunk with blood and power. 
That best of men, great Titus, prowl for prey ! 
Whispered one trickling tear at evening hour : 
Has not enough of good been done to-day ? 

' As, mad with spoils, his brandished axe was flashing, 
Did no foreboding make his hand to shake. 
That once his mother Rome should come down crashing. 
With Zion's ruins piled upon her neck ? 

' Ah no ! For then the sea of desolation 

Had haply heard the strong command : " Thus far !" 

Not then had he, Neptune of devastation, 

Through blood-waves urged his storm-compelling car I 

' Ha ! how like words of God's own curse, are lying 
Rocks, corpses, in this vale's great, unclosed grave ! 
See Rome's victorious eagle, o'er them flying. 
As burial-raven, his dark pinion wave ! 
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* There, Queen of Cities, once in state she rested ; 
Four hills, gold posts, upheld her royal bed, 
Thereon, in robes of sunny radiance vested, 

The giant woman laid her lofty head. 

* Ranged round the bed, like vases full of flowers. 
There at her feet lay gardens broad and fair, 

And near her, palm-hills, from their waving bowers, 
With great, green fans sent coolness through the air, 

* The golden temple's dome, in beauty shining, 
A holy crown, her brow encircling graced : 
The only crown, o'er royal forehead twining ! 
God's only temple in the world's wide space ! 

* Her sons and daughters — whosoe'er had seen them. 
Had seen her two dark eyes of fiery light ; 

Who might apportion beauty's prize between them ? 
Who say which glowed more fair, more dazzling bright ? 

* That noble build of royal limbs confining, 

A threefold bulwark strongly spanned her round. 
As if of gold and brass a bodice shining ; 
And I round all as diamond girdle wound. 

* Greatest of corpses, there she lies — behold her ! 
Hei^rown is dashed to pieces on the stones ! 
The ruined walls that lie around arid moulder. 
These are her body's crushed and crumbling bones ! 
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* The tombs that in the rock she hewed — they only, 
Unharmed by all the shocks of time, live on ; 
They cluster round this grave-yard, vast and lonely, 
Like termite-hills around Mount Lebanon ! 

* And when the mighty structure came down crashing. 
Far flew the giant dust-cloud, turning pale 

The landscape once so green, in sunlight flashing. 
And flung o*er grayest moss a grayer veil. 

' The remnant of the people fled, live corpses, 
Dead without temple, statute, fatherland ! 
And tree and bush, both withering at life's sources, 
Sank on their pallid faces in the sand ! 

' Forth from their haunts the nightingales went rushing, 
And all the birds, across the distant wave ; 
Unfitly would their jocund strains be gushing 
Where all is sad and silent as the grave. 

' And, following them, forth flew the cloud of roses. 
Till the blue sea cried. Halt! your flight give o'er! 
There, now, their bloom to fancy's eye discloses 
A flowery dawn along the rich green shore ! 

* Then forth the circle of the seasons fleeted ; 
There is no spring where shoots no spear of gre6S ; 
No autumn smile the naked landscape greeted, — 
For nought can fade where bloom is never seen. 
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' All sounds, all colors, from the landscape banished ! 
And all, all life constrained far hence to fly ! 
Myself alone, still lingering, all else vanished. 
Hang as a tear in Desolation^s eye.' 



II. 



Again 'twas Easter once, and Christ stood glancing 
Once more from Olivet's heights adown the vale : 
Elsewhere on all the fields was Spring advancing. 
But all was desolate here, and gray and pale. 

Yet,^s the swallow, where the conflagration 
Laid a fair mansion waste, still hovers round, 
And soon, though burned her former habitation. 
Her nest new-built in ruined wall is found ; 

So, to these scenes of wreck and desolation, 
Man slowly ventured back, and in the stone 
Built hut, house, palace for his habitation. 
Till lo ! he saw a prosperous city grown. 

And as the wind to some fire-blackened dwelling, 
Full many a grain of dust and seed-corn blows. 
Till even death's ashes into life are swelling. 
When moss or bush thereon takes root and grows ; 
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So here would man create a garden, flinging 

On this dun sand handfuls of richer earth, 

And on his back a bit of spring-time bringing 

To the wastQ vale whence God had driven him forth. 

When over churchyard-stones, among the sleeping 
And mouldering bodies of his brother-men 
Man walks, the icy thought comes o'er him creeping : 
Dust wast thou once, dust shalt thou be again ! 

And would this city once but look around her. 
Bom of destruction, on destruction's brink, 
Might not that churchyard sentence well confound her : 
Of ruins built, thou shalt in ruin sink ! 

She heeds it not ! For hark ! the bells, all crying, 
Clang from the towers loud peals of joy and long ! 
Who sings for joy, can have no thought of dying. 
And bells are, aye, a city's voice of song. 

Where rises yon gray dome on rock foundation, 
Through all the halls, in all the fields around. 
Bristling in helm and mail, the congregation 
Of brazen men throng to the trumpet's sound. 

How on the marble pavement clink the lances ! 
How neighing war-steeds each to each reply ! 
Gay banners flap, the dazzling armor glances, 
A sword hangs rattling from each warrior's thigh. 
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Ha ! will they go against their God in battle, 
Whose holy house they thus in brass surround ? 
Ha ! will they storm the skies with war's wild rattle. 
Who at the temple's gates in arms are found ? 

But no ! How suddenly the organ's pealing 
Brings down that host in homage to the ground ! 
All heads are bowed, the haughty limbs are kneeling, 
The iron fists against the breastplates sound. 

I see, on high, the cross of Christ, the holy, 
Float from the temple's pinnacles, light and free ; 
All on their bosoms wear that ensign lowly. 
Oh, that they, too, might, each, God's temple be ! 

In all the colors of the rainbow beaming, 
Stitched to their shirts of mail, the cross they wear. 
Like living, walking, red-cross standards, gleaming 
And lowered for solemn consecration there. 

A thousand candles at the altar blazing. 
The priest now breaks the consecrated bread : 
Two blood-stained hands I plainly see him raising. 
Not wkh the blood of Christ those hands are red ! 

At Sanctus when he beat his breast, confessing, 
Beneath his chasuble a breastplate rung ; 
And, for the holy sprinkler, at the blessing. 
Almost the sword, which stood near by, he swung. 
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Next to the altar, reverently bending, 
Kneels, on the velvet stool, a man alone ; 
Even on his knees in beauty all transcending, 
In sooth, erect, still fairer had he shone ! 

The man's low prayers his native oaks resemble, 
Which, though each vein its life-blood proudly feels, 
Bow down their branches to the ground and tremble, 
When, o'er their heads, the storm, God's organ, peals : 

* 'Tis done \ — alas, like all man's follies ending ! 
No stone that has not felt man's battle-flood ! 

No leaf, but with its human tear-drop bending ! 
No rood of land unstained with human blood ! 

' We press the grave on which, for ages yearning. 
All Christendom has gazed with tearful eyes, 
As the fond sun-flower stands forever turning 
Full on the place where her loved Lord shall rise. 

' As if each zone its richest flowers were lending 
To lay upon thy grave a funeral crown. 
So, Lord, all nations, here, together bending, 
Into thy holy sepulchre look down. 

* The cross — how once this awe-struck valley feared it, 
The bloody post of infamy and crime ! — 

On Golgotha once more we now have reared it, 
A monument of victory, sublime ! 
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* On all the crowns of kings, all banners gleaming, 
In every land, from every mountain's brow, 

On every mast, o'er every ocean streaming, 
A gallows once, it shines in glory now ! 

* That ensign, every hero's mail-shirt bears it, 
It flames on domes, high sparkling in the skies. 
Her fairest jewel, woman's bosom wears it, 
Victorious on the battle-flag it flies ! 

* When with thy monument we crowned these places, 
Alas, our own beside it higher rose, 

As priests, anointing proudly royal races, 
Dream that their grace the kingly crown bestows. 

' They brought me purple ! not from Sidon's water, 
Nor Tyrian shell, that dark-red dye it drew ; 
Though thrice baptized in blood of heathen slaughter. 
Gray as this vale's shall be, one day, its hue. 

' With a resplendent coronet they crowned me ! 
Its golden leaves, thrice heated through and through 
In the red glare of huts and cities round me. 
Like thftm, one day, to dust shall crumble, too ! 

* One crown alone shall shed eternal lustre 
Along this valley, sparkling far and wide : 

Of thorns was braided once its garland-cluster ! 
Woe, that this crown should glitter by its side ! — 
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* Sure, to this valley God no echo lendeth, 
That psalm and bell-note die as empty sound ! 
No offering-smoke of ours to heaven ascendeth ; 
Why must it crawl and writhe along the ground ? 

* I see the church in festive garments yonder ; 

No palm-boughs green, but bloody swords I view ; 
The gloomy offering of Cain I ponder, 
Who in cold-blooded wrath his brother slew. 

* I think : must not, on all these brows, loud-crying, 
The blood-mark, " Brother's-murderer," be seen! — 
Were I that pilgrim on the threshold lying ! 

Ah, were my heart, like his, so still and clean ! 

* Who taught his way o*er ocean's watery ridges ? 
Who led him o'er the billowy mountain-chain ? 
Reached him a guiding hand on dizzying bridges ? 
The lofty faith that sent, could well sustain ! 

* And had he sunk at sea, the billow lightly 
His corpse had wafted to the holy strand I 
And had he perished on the desert, brightly 
His dying eye had seen the promised land ! 

* His pilgrim-staff has heard no death-groan horrid. 
No blood has stained his pilgrim-cloak of hair ; 
As fanning pinions cool a burning forehead, 
Faith wafts to him mild consolation there. 
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' Oh, that no crown upon my head were sparkling ! 
Were mine that pilgrim's hat and scollop-shell I 
The shell is empty, for, deep-hid and darkling, 
The pearl of faith within his heart rests well. 

* Oh, were my head on yonder stone reposing, 
Cradled, like his, to sleep, to dream, to die 1 
The lily pale on earth's low lap is closing, 
While Faith soars upward to the starry sky.* 



III. 



Again 'twas Easter ; Christ from Olivet gazes 
Down on the city in that vale of doom ; 
From all her battlements no cross now blazes, 
But one still shyly stands above his tomb. 

From dome of mosque, from minaret and tower, 
Far o'er the land the golden crescent gleams ; 
Calling to prayer, the muezzin tells the hour ^ 
Where Solomon's temple proudly flung its beams. 

The stone cares not what emblem they have wrought it, 
Whether a temple, church, or mosque it make ! 
Counting all one — (a lesson men have taught it) — 
If Dervish, Priest, or Monk its echoes wake. 
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Mahomet plucks the moon from heaven's hright mazes, 
His earth-plot's gilding ornament to be ; 
Christ from the dust to starry splendor raises 
His cross, hewn only from an earthly tree. 

The red-cross champions all with dust are blending ! 
No psalm, no pealing bells the wide air stir I 
Monks only now, like faithful doges tending, 
Keep watch around their Master's sepulchre. 

That empty sepulchre, with gold they bought it, 
The heathen opened there a vulgar fair ; 
The pilgrim buys a place — full long he sought it — 
For his two knees with sordid money there. 

'T is Easter feast to-day ! on all roads nearing, 
Come pious Christian pilgrims, train on train ? 
Rich caravans through every country steering, 
And bristling ships o'er all the watery plain ? 

No ! Lone and vacant is the holy dwelling. 
Save, here and there, a kneeling devotee ! 
Perchance before the door the throng is swelling ! 
Look round thee, eye, what wanderers canst thou see ? 

No pilgrim here ! But only Bedouins flying 
On nimble steeds across the desert land ; 
No pilgrim there ! But ships of Christians hieing 
With gold and bales of merchants to the strand. 
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Look yonder ! See where roof and arches, tumbling, 
Have left four ruined mossy walls to rust ; 
A church of God 'twas once, now slowly crumbling, 
It follows its old builders to the dust. 

But see ! Green Terebinths within are springing, 
The last, true worshippers that here are found ; 
Shooting in pinnacles, green arches flinging. 
Their stems for graceful columns ranged around. 

Beneath their shadow rests a worn wayfarer, 
An olive hue tinges his lowering face ; 
Of all true pilgrim signs he, too, is bearer. 
Of dust and staff — but of Christ's sign no trace ! 

A grain is he of that brave seed once driven 
By the wild storm that left this garden sand ; 
Scattered in wrath to all the winds of heaven, 
And sowed again broadcast in every land I 

A Jew, a limb of that old tree, earth's wonder, 
Long crushed and shattered, but not withered yet ! 
Scorched to the heart by stroke on stroke of thunder. 
But ever green its towering coronet ! 

And as above his head now sunny glances. 
Now sombre shadows, through the foliage play, 
So, in his brain, are mingling thoughts and fancies. 
Now dark as midnight, now as sunlight gay : 
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* The lark, a pilgrim, steers, her light wbgs plying. 
Which way sweet Spring with flowery footstep leads ; 
The herdsman leaves the pastures hrown and dying. 
For a fresh grazing ground on richer meads. 

* Not, like the lark, do ? pursue Spring's traces, 
And yet, like her, from clime to clime I fare ! 
Not like the herdsman, seek I greener places, 
And yet, like him, am I now here, now there ! 

'When the lashed hounds the frighted stag are chasing. 
Through bush and field he hurries on and on ; 
Behold him still, with shy leaps, onward racing. 
When hunter's hand and whip to dust are gone I 

* I sow no seed, I plough no earthly acre, 
1 reap no harvest, and I fear no hail ! 

Of every country's bread am I partaker. 
And, for my thirst, the waters never fail ! 

^ The northern oak and southern palm their shadows 
Above my weary brow have often spread ; 
The desert sands, the fragrant Alpine meadows. 
Keep for my rest an ever ready bed. 

' I dwell in narrow lanes, in dark abysses. 
Where'er the Christian hunts us to the glens ; 
He guesses not how sweet are woman's kisses, 
And smiles of children, e'en in serpents' dens I 
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' I leam not one of all the foreign s|>eeches, 

Only mine own through all the world I bear ; 

No starling-slaves are we, whom Nature teaches 

To catch the tyrant^s phrase, whose chains they wear ! 

* No home have we on earth ! In desolation 
Struggling through life, we wander to and fro ! 
Yet are we brothers ! yet are we a nation ! 
Melted to one in misery's furnace-glow I 

* The Christian child oft names, with terror breathless, 
Ahasuerus, him who cannot die ! 

Near the sarcophagus of nations, deathless, 
Tearless as he, my race goes bending by ! 

* I know not whether 'tis the curse that glances 
From Fate's dark book, or mercy, on our race ! 
Even on our daughters' lovely countenances 

A shadow of that low-breathed curse I trace I 

* Plant in the south the pine, the proud Norwegian, 
And, if not parched, it towers more green and fair ; 
The southern laurel, doomed to northern region, 
Even if it freeze not, crooks, a cripple, there ! 

' But in all zones, as cut in brass or granite, 
Each child my face's hue and outline knows ; 
No South is hot enough with brown to tan it, 
No North can bleach it in its coldest snows ! 
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* The Christian saw it ; haply he was thinking 
We also bore an iron frame and life, 

When his relentless sword our blood was drinking, 
And sn)ote down babe and sire and maid and wife ! 

* The Christian saw it ; haply he was dreaming 
We must be fire-proof, too, in life and limb. 

When by his torch our huts and homes were gleaming, 
And at our feet he stirred the faggots grim I 

* Why are they wroth ? That, their own way pursuing, 
We hung a malefactor righteously ? 

Sure, if he taught what, in his name, they're doing, 
'Twas not our crime that nailed him to the tree ! 

' You say, to Mammon's shrine our souls we humble ; 
You court him also, but, with clumsy hand, ^ 

To grasp him bodily, you grope and fumble, — 
We only wave the light divining- wand ! 

* Despise me, yet my triumph-song Pll sound it ! - 
Tread, Christian, on this worm, with heavy heel ! 
And writhes my form beneath the feet that wound it, 
'T is for the pleasure, not the pain 1 feel ! 

* Ay, even beneath thy feet I think with pleasure, 
To fleece thee how thy priest and I combine ; 
Between us sharing thee in equal measure ; 

That side the grave thou'rt his, and this side mine ! 
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' I think how, at a Hebrew's nod, the cluster 
Of gems and diamonds on thy monarch's brow 
Shall fall and leave him shcHn of all his lustre, 
Who treads on thee, as thou on me dost now I 

' Prance on your fiery steeds, in pomp and power, 
In gold and purple, fling your banner high I 
I on my dung-heap wait the judgment hour, 
When all your pride shall bow as low as I ! 

* Unfold, O Christendom, thy peacock-splendor, 
*And let thy dazzling wheel, all-colored, glow ! 
The rainbow's image in thy mirror render, 
And keep the sparkling, starry heavens for show ! 

' The peacock's train, proud is he to unfold it. 
Yet is ashamed his ugly foot to see 1 
I am the foot, thou may'st with shame behold it. 
Yet it alone bears thy proud train imd thee ! 

' And if, perchance, one of our race should ever 
At your baptismal font a convert stand ; 
Think you he seeks the pure Pactolian river ? 
I think he eyes the grain of golden sand ! 

' Ha ! shout for joy, by thy good fortune blinded, 
O Peter, if such draught comes oft to hand 1 
Be of the crocodile and her young reminded, 
At home alike in water and on land ! 
5 
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' And shouldst thou, one day, thy rich heritages, 
O, Christian, give us, and our rights again, 
A war, fulfilling the dread oath of ages, 
A moment's peace shall not extinguish then I 

' Here all is well ! I see thee here before me, 
Like me despised, down-trodden in the land ! 
Yet never, though vile heathen trample o'er me. 
Will I stretch out to thee the peaceful hand ! 

' I've slept enough ! how fresh the fount of slumber ! 
I '11 to the grave to see how trade stands there ! 
Come, buy gold pyxes, rosaries without number ! 
Here's crosses, dainty crosses, bright and fair ! ' 



IV. 



Mom-rays of Easter down the vale are stealing ; 
The Lford looks down again from Olivet there ; 
To greet Him, still no bells, no songs are pealing. 
Faint, festal murmurings, only, thrill the air. 

Still from all battlements the crescent blazes, 
Clear, calm, victorious, as its type on high ; 
Yet o'er the sepulchre the cross still raises 
Its head unharmed, nor do the monks yet fly. 
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Yet are they, now, no more true Doges, going 
As guards around their Master's hurial-stone ; 
But only jackals, each to other showing 
Their teeth, and snarling o'er a dead man's bone I 

Split into sects fanatical, the raging 
Hell-fire of hate, no lamp of peace, light they ; 
The crescent and the cross were never waging 
Such bloody fights, as here brown cowl and gray. 

Altar and pulpit now are fortifications. 
The church a camp, where, ranged in hostile bands, 
The RomajQ northward, west the Copt, take stations. 
Eastward the Greek, and south the Armenian stands. 

But for the Pasha's frown and glances wary, 

Their blood long since had stained the holiest place ; 

His rod alone, the dreaded Janizary, 

Keeps peace 'mong followers of the Prince of Peace ! 

Within yon convent garden, now resembling, 
With its broad walls, a bristling barricade. 
As if the rose and colewort crouched there, trembling 
At the approach of siege and fierce blockade ; 

A hoary monk upon his knees is lying. 
His white beard shaken by the morning air. 
And, with the radiant roses round him vying 
In fervor, gushes up toward heaven his prayer : 
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* Fair are ye, green Provence's vales and mountains, 
Land of my childhood, greeted oft in dreams, 
Where down the sunny hills, from purple fountains, 
As in a golden cup, the grape -juice streams ! 

* On whose calm brow the olive-foliage, glistening, 
A bright green crown of endless peace appears ; 

On whose full breast the blue sky broods, and, listening, 
The throbbing pulse of hidden fountains hears ! 

* Ye groves of pomegranate and orange glowing. 
Green lawns and meadows where gay fk)wrets throng ! 
Thou endless garden-land with harvests flowing, 
Thou blissful realm of music and of song ! 

* Yet fairer are thy vales, O Zion ! sleeping, 
A hymn of stone, that with mute music rings. 
Where, over heaps of dust and tomb-stones sweeping. 
The sad death-angel hallelujah sings ! 

* Ay, fairer are thy sallow fields, forever ■ 

A prey to heathen flames and war's iron heel, 
Dumb as the anchorite's own lips, whence never 
The faintest smile through all his gloom may steal ! 

' Ay, fair art thou, as a dead mother, sleeping. 
Clasped to her heart the cross, still dear as gold ! 
O'er her pale face a lustrous dream is creeping. 
That once her womb the world's big fates did hold ! 
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' And gladly shall my dust, to dust returning, 
Sink into thy gray pall, one day, O vale ! 
Might but my dying glances, heavenward yearning, 
High on the battlements the cross-flag hail ! 

' Wouldst thou once more, crowning the hills with glory, 
Lord, let thy briflamb victorious wave, 
And songs of bells and pilgrims hovering o'er me, 
Instead of flowers, make sweet my lowly grave I 

* True, when I, late, in all thy Godhead's anger 
Saw thee in dream, thy thunder-voice cried, " Cease ! 
Begone, ye graceless sons of strife, nor longer 
Pollute and poison here the fount of peace ! 

* " My fruit-tree, in earth's garden once I set it. 
That rich and broad its leafy tent might be ; 
Into a thousand branches ye have split it. 

And now each twig would be itself a tree ! 

* " When on the cross, I, bleeding, hung, derided, 
A hireling crew by lot ray raiment shared ; 
Ye, reckless wretches, have ray tomb divided. 
And godlessly, to steal and sell it, dared I 

* " Ye who, to call a step within my temple, 
A gate, — your own, — war's brazen clarion sound ; 
Enow that the Earth's a step-stone to my temple, — 
Its gate, the whole wide universe around ! 
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' " Ye blind ones, fighting there till ye are hoary, 
About an altar-lamp, in your deep night, 
Ye dream not that a world of grace and glory, 
Sound and above you, beams with God's own light ! 

* " Still to the crumbling stones, ye worms, be clinging ! 
There is your place ! still gnaw the mouldering bone ! 
My Word 's a well of life, forever springing ; 
Nor can ye chain it to the dead, cold stone I " 

' So spakest thou ; yet lo, what I, with streaming 
Tears, did implore, has come from thy right hand ! 
A host of Godfrey's sons, with banners gleaming. 
Have pitched tneir tents within the Pharaoh's land ! 

* Bright in their eyes the true old battle- fire ! 
Their heads with the old glory's halo crowned ! 
In arm and breast the life that nerved their sires ! 
There, too, may well the good old faith be found ! 

* Hot glows the sun ! yet o'er their heads the twinkling, 
Fresh cooling palms of victory fail not now ! 

The spray-wreathed cataracts of the Nile are sprinkling 
The new-found glory's baptism on their brow ! 

Behold the chief I Think you, the mildly breathing 
Hesperia, only, garlands has in store ? 
O see, how now, as if his head enwreathing. 
Sparkles and waves Sahara's sandy floor I 
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' Thou giY'st hira, Lord, a portion of the power 
That once made Lebanon^s cedars bow their crown ! 
The Spirit hovers o^er his head this hour, 
That once in tongues of living fire came down I 

' Not over Murad Bey alone impending, 
His sword, a fiery rod, pursues its path ! 
Not with proud Mamelukes alone contending, 
He goes to judgment in his dreadful wrath ! 

' I know, the desert stretching out before him, 
Is but, to Zion^s vale, a broad highway ; 
The Pyramids gigantic towering o'er him 
Are but the stepjnng-stones to Golgotha 1 

' There shall he stand one day, the cross in glory 
Uplifting, at his feet the crescent hurled. 
The hoary landscape greets his mantle hoary, 
Covering, like that, the grandeur of a world ! 

' On Golgotha he rests, his eagles checking, 
Beneath the cross that won his fairest crown ; 
Off from his brow all other garlands taking, 
Upon the ransomed grave he lays them down ! ' 

So spake the monk ; and hark, the mountains, muttering, 
Groan, as if brazen armies tramped along ; 
And hark, overhead sweep wings of eagles fluttering, 
And clang of distant arms, and battle-song. 
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Ay, they're his annies I yet, with speed victorious, 
In shiniag ranks, they all sweep by — sweep by ! 
Ay, they 're his eagles ! yet their pinions glorious 
Aloft, — afar, — go rustling, rudbdng by ! 



V. 



And Easter once shall dawn — from Olivet gazing. 
The Lord beholds a vale of bloom and glee ; 
Bliss crowning bliss, all sparkling, ringing, blazing^ 
Far as his eye — eye of a God — can see. 

An Ejaster, such as Poet's faith sees blooming. 
To whom is given to see, to pluck, e'en now. 
The blossom- wreath, hope's morning-air perfuming. 
Which days unborn shall wear upon their brow. 

An Easter, such as Poet's eye sees dawning, 
Which, o'er the mist that veils to-day, can see 
Loom up the ruddy glacier-peaks of morning, 
The summits of millennia yet to be. 

An Easter, feast of Sesurrection, sowing 
Spring flowers again on many a burial sod ; 
An Easter of rejuvenescence, flowmg 
Down human bosoms, like the breath of Grod. 
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What blooming change on Zion^s flowery places ! 
The conqueror, Spring, hath long been camping here ; 
The palm^s green banner every mountain graces, 
His blossoming tent-poles in the vale appear. 

O'er all the old ruins, now, have long been streaming 
Green, golden seas of grain in billowy sweeps, 
As in the North, where silvery waves are gleaming, 
Far down the watery depths Vineta sleeps. 

CVer all the old rubbish, fresh and sparkling meadows 
In mercy flung long since an emerald dress, 
As, o'er a dark old sorrow, sink the shadows 
From thy still, friendly hand, Forgetfulness ! 

Long have the hills had vine-festoons around them ; 
Long has a rose-hedge bloomed on Grolgotha ; 
The praises of the Rose, who now would sound them« 
Names in one breath Shiraz and Golgotha ! 

Long has the land been one wide suimy bower ! 
No crescent gleams, no cross the landscape round 1 
Why now should Battle's bloody banners lower ? 
Long, here, has Peace, eternal Peace been crowned 1 

Eedron remains. Before my sight it flashes, 
Through crowded yellow grain-fields winding by, 
A tear-drop still — through blond and golden lashes 
Forced out by joy from Nature's blissful eye ! 
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All round, what blooming, incense-breathing, humming I 
How all the rival powers bud, burst and leap ! 
As if, this hour, must all to life be coming. 
That lay a thousand years in wintry sleep I 

What glittering everywhere, what sparkling, gleaming! 
Cities in vales, and houses perched on high ! 
Of all the wreck they're built on, never dreaming, — 
Not one faint dream what graves below them lie I 

And, roaming through the land, of joy its criers, 
A race, by fortune kissed, of virtue rare. 
Earnest and cheerful, like the starry fires, 
Strong as the cedars, as the roses fair. 

Long since. Oblivion's wave above them sweeping, 
Like Ocean's monsters hid far down the flood, 
Old horrors, gilded villanies, lay sleeping. 
War's, tyranny's and slavery's lying brood ! 

On Golgotha a little garden's mazes 
Embower a cot, where dwells a loving pair ; 
Like theirs, its eye o'er all the landscape gazes ; 
Thus all things yearn each other's bliss to share. 

Once, in the fields, the astonished children, screaming, 
Dug out a shapeless iron thing to light. 
Too straight and heavy for a sickle seeming. 
And for a ploughshare somewhat slim and slight 
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The treasure-trove, they dragged it home with labor; 
The parents see it — but they know it not ; 
For miles around they summon every neighbor ; 
The neighbors look at it — they know it not. 

Lo, an old man, from age's vale uprearing 
The snowy mountain of his crown, is brought, 
Out from the past like old Tradition peering, — 
To him they show it, — but he knows it not ! 

Well for them all that it is past their leammg I 
The old world's shame, the grave's corroded hoard. 
Had else, as tear-drop, in their eyes been burning. 
For what they ne'er had heard of — was a sword ! 

Thro' clods henceforth 'twill go, a ploughshare ringing, 
Pointing to dusty death the seed-corn there ; 
The sword's new deeds shall larks on high be singing, 
Chanting their epopees in sunny air ! — 

And once it chanced, his plough the farmer steering. 
Struck on a rock-like mass, deep-hid in earth, 
And, with his spade the soil from round it clearing, 
A wondrous shape of stone to light drew forth. 

He calls the neighbors round to see the mystery, 
They look upon it, — yet they know it not ! 
Gray ancient, thou canst surely tell its history ? 
The old man looks on it — he knows it not. 
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They know it not, yet stands it, full of blessing, 
Within each heart, undimmed by rust or moss. 
Its fruitful seed all pathways bloom confessing ; 
For what they ne'er had heard of — was a cross I 

They saw not the red field of battle streaming, 
They see the crown alone on Victory's brow ! 
They saw not the black sioixa with lightnings gleaming, 
They see its rainbow's radiance only now ! — 

The cross of stone, they in the garden place it. 
An old, mysterious, venerable thing ; 
The rose and all the flowers conspire to grace it. 
Twine round the stone, and climb and fondly cling. 

So stands the Cross, enrobed with bloom and glory. 
On Golgotha, weighed down with precious lore : 
Such wealth of roses hides the relic hoary. 
The cross could long ago be seen no more. 
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WHITHER! 

[fbom thb 'walks of a. tiennbsb fost.'] 

When the migratory swallow wings her way toward 

southern skies, 
When the bullet, with a whistle, from the hunter^s rifle 

flies, 
Should my curious spirit ask them, where 's the goal 

to which ye hie ? 
Well, I ween, they both could render speedily their 

glad reply. 

Men! who fill with dark suspicion hearts God made 

for love and light, 
Load with chams a guiltless people, turn the face of 

day to night! 
If to you the self-same question I should put with 

prying mind, 
Such a clear and ringing answer think you I should 

this tinfi3 find? 

Were you not so grave and decent, I should dream 
you shunned the light. 

Stealthy schemes of lust to practise, in your self- 
created night, 
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Or that, through the dark, for plunder you would 

creep, like thief or cat I 
But you are by far too holy, — honorable men for 

that! 

Were you not so wise and cunning, ye for fools, 

methinks, might pass, 
Who, when men would touch them, tremble, deeming 

all their limbs are glass, 
Drirellers, who would banish spring-time from the 

land, so great then: dread 
Lest some stray and straggling blossom in its fall 

should strike them dead I 

Were you not so rich and mighty, velvet-clad and 

star-bedight, 
I must surely deem you beggars, terrified by noon-day 

light, 
Lest, through badly botched-up tatters, men their 

nakedness should spy. 
Or, upon their backs, the brand-mark of a pillory 

meet the eye ! 

Say, now, what shall all this come to? What the 

goal to which ye go? 
Can ye give account and answer? — Oh, by heaven, 

no, oh no ! 
Yet I can, TU answer for you — Will the future's 

form unroll 
As ye '11 shape it, if, in mercy, no good Gods your 

schemes control ? 
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—We have long been dead and buried in our sound 

and coffined sleep. 
While, above our deep-sunk tomb-stones, new-bom 

generations creep, 
Open-eared for grave impostors -— dread of daylight 

in their looks — 
For the burdens of their roasters each one^s back, 

convenient, crooks. 

To be made a holy sprinkler, has their prince's sceptre 

come, 
And his purple has been blackened to a monkish 

pallium. 
Censers are the only relics of the old, forgotten 

days, 
Which, with dull, asthmatic pleasure, still their servile 

cloud-wreaths raise. 

Clubs exist no more — save only cudgels in the catch* 

polPs hand ; 
And the Press is known no longer — save the press 

upon the land ; 
Geese have now good times, for feathers no one now 

their bodies touses, 
None, in these days, thinks of writing save the clerks 

in custom-houses. 

Shuddering lecturers in pulpits tell, as they the map 

unroll, 
How there range two frightful islands somewhere near 

the Northern Pole ; 
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Full of cannibals the one is, blood of lavens in Aeir 

veins, 
And the other men inhabit, who hoYe thoughts within 

their brains I 

IJere and therq a lamp still glimmers of the evil, by- 
gone time, 

Through the night, with fitful booming, bells are hoarse- 
ly heard to chime ; 

Lark and eagle. Freedom's scutcheon, long have gone 
from gate and tower, • 

Owl and bat, instead, triumphant, glare and gloat this 
dismal hour. 

Hark I what means this festal ringing ? ' We entomb 

our greatest man ! ' 
Name to me your hero's prowess I 'Read it cm his 

tomb you can ; ' 
' Sorrow, world, for him who lies here I traveller, read 

with many a tear. 
Even Envy boasts, there's no one in stupidity his 

peer ! ' 

Through the streets the drum is sounding ; now an edict 

comes to light ! 
'Lanterns are henceforth forbidden; naught's allowed 

but utter night I 
So decrees his gracious Highness, well convinced his 

royal mind 
That his people even in darkness to their mouths the 

way can find.' 
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EveiiaatiDg night has broken in upon the wretched land. 
Everlasting darkness settles like a pall on every band. 
Moon and stars are quenched; the only constellation 

now in sight 
Is the fitting constellation of the Crabf in lurid light 

At the Church of St. Ligouri, stretched upon the bench 

in bliss, 
Cries a holy man, complacent : ' What a heavenly day 

is this!' — 
But we, cursed dead, our coffins shouldering, each with 

i^roud in hand, 
Start to find a better resting far beyond our Fatherland ! 



PEACEFUL VICTORY. 

[from THB < WALKS OF A YIUrNUB POST.'] 

Not the sword-blade be our weapon, no, the Word, 

the Truth, the Right ! 
For the cheerful, joyous victor, ever wins the noblest 

fight! 
Look at Spring-time, Freedom's champion, learn of 

him how victory's won, 
When he, with the tyrant Winter, has the mighty strife 

begun ! 
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Winter is a grim old despot, he's a flinty obscurant, 
For, with gloomy joy, he mantles in his long, long nights 

the land ; 
Winter is an arch oppressor; in his icy fetters bound. 
Life's fresh fountains pine for freedom, underneath the 

stiffened grpund. 

See, young Spring, the merry Rebel, coming down 
with stealthy tramp. 

Captures now the lazy grey-beard with his army, all in 
camp! 

Sunbeams are his sword-blades ; lances, green and ban- 
nered, crowd the ground ! 

How they bristle, how they glisten, spears and sword- 
blades, far around ! 

For his trumpeter and drummer — they are finch and 
nightingale. 

Larks his Marseillaise are piping, that aloft, loud-warb- 
ling, sail; 

And his bombs are flower-budgeons, and his bullets 
morning-dew I 

See the bomb-shells and the bullets, field and meadow 
fiying through ! 

To the hueless fields, that scarcely yet the tricolor can 

bear. 
Bold he shows the motley rainbow, bids them all its 

colors wear I 
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Everywhere in brilliant blossoms by his master-touch 

arrayed, 
See, the land, o*er hill and valley, shows young Liberty's 

cockade ! 

Lo, now ! villages and cities has the rebel set on fire ! 
Ay, the golden conflagration blazes brighter, broader, 

higher ! 
While, o'er all, his fluttering banner of ethereal blue 

floats free. 
And a rosy cloud, the scutcheon, bears the blazon: 

Liberty! 

Ha! Huzza! old Winter's routed! ay, with all his 

vassal-band. 
With his frosts and nights and fetters, he is routed from 

the land ! 
And young Spring upon his footsteps marches in his 

glittering files 
With triumphal songs and garlands, nodding flowers 

and sunny smiles ! 

And the groves and vales and mountains he in sparkling 

green has dressed : 
* You shall all be free and equal I you shall all alike be 

blest!' 
May such peaceful, joyous triumph dawn, my Austria ! 

on thee ; 
Like the fairest day of spring-time be thy morn of 

liberty ! 
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THE BURIAL OF CHARLES V. 



In Saint Just the silent bowers 
Hear a drowsy funeral lay : 

Bells are humraing from the towers 
For the monk who died to-day. 

Look upon the dead man's forehead ! — Round it 

Runs a line of faded bloody red. 
Once a crown of thorns, in penance, bound it ? 

No, a golden crown once pressed that head I 

Comes a monk to that dead face, now. 
Draws the cap down o'er the eye ; — 

Of the crown that evil trace, now. 
Veiled from mortal sight shall lie. 

See that arm I a sceptre once it wielded ; 

Half a world could feel its faintest stir ; 
Firmer, higher still, towards heaven he held it. 

Like a rock that holds a towering fir ! 
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That dead arm — there comes to raise it, 

Nov, a brother of St. Just, 
Puts a cross therein, and lays it 

On the bosom's lifeless dust. . 

Like the rainbow-stairway, heavenward soaring, 
Shone the day that hailed his new-bom eye ; 

Kings his cradle rocked, the child adoring. 
Queenly voices sang his lullaby. 

Now a choir of monks, with droning. 
Dismal voice, the dirge prolong, 

As they ever do, intoning 
Burial hymn or Easter-song. 

Lo ! the sun goes down — that sun that never 
To this dead man's empire said farewell ; 

For what these call evening-red, is ever 
Morning-red to those that westward dwell. 

Softly, now, the bells are ringing : 
Lovely valleys, fare ye well ! 

Hoarsely, now, the monks are singing : 
World of vanity, farewell ! 

Through church windows yet once more is flaming 
On the bier the sun's great eye of red. 

Here to see, what there he '11 go proclaiming, 
How the ruler of two worlds lies dead ! 
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Swain and herdsmaid, as the pealing 
Bell and dirge sound far and wide, 

Bare their heads, and pray with feeling 
For the pious monk that died. 



THE OLD PENSIONER. 

On the green before the tavern 

A crippled veteran sits, 
He talks and sings of battles, 

Of Marengo and Austerlitz. 

The blooming youth of the village 
Camp round him in the grass ; 

The rosy maidens are busy, 
Filling his empty glass. 

A child in his lap is playing 

With the old man's beard and hair ; 
While with his cane and sabre. 

Two boys stand sentries there. 

The Pedagogue of the village. 
Grim tyrant of that young crew, 

He sits beside the old Pensioner, 
They once were playmates, too. 
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The invalid rolls bis sleeve up» 

And cries aloud : * Now hear ! 
Vm going to tell you a story ; 

Now children, all give ear I ' 

And nearer round the greybeard 
Gathers the listening swarm : 

* Woe I but what ugly figures 

Are branded on thy arm ! ' 

' I '11 read you the riddle, my childreii, 

The signs are not bad to me — 
They tell to him who can read them 

Half the world's histcnry ! 

' On the blooming banks of the Loire once 

I grew a happy child, 
Fair fortune, in bride-like beauty. 

With sunny glances smiled. 

* On the blooming banks of the Loire then 

A glorious maid was mine ; 
And on my arm I printed 

This Heart and our names, for a sign. 

* Then was the king at Paris 

But a poor churl in my view ; 

On the francs and louis d'ors only 

His good, round face I knew. 
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' And often I asked why his head 

Should stand on the coins, alone : 
That I in this was a prophet, 

How could I then have known ? 

I 

* One day there came to our valley 

The glare of war and the din, 
And hordes of men in triumph, 
Half-naked and wild, rushed in. 

' A blood^red cap on their lances 

High in the air they swung, 
And they shouted : " Freedom ! Freedom !" 

Till all the welkin rung. 

* It rang in my ear like music, 

I stepped into the line, 
And they branded on my arm, then. 
The flaming Cap for a sign. 

' One day our ranks beheld there 
A pale, dark man at their head : 

He asked us — we asked him — no questions; 
We followed wherever he led I 

' He held a flying eagle 
In the grasp of his mighty hand. 

And he cried with voice of thunder : 
For glory and Fatherland I 
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' His cry was a thrilling music, 

An omen of victory ; 
We followed — and dreamed full often^ 

Himself the eagle must be. 

' The bird flapped well his pinions, 

And fast he flew and far, 
Just pausing on Africa's Pyramids, 

On the palaces of the Czar ; 

' On St. Stephen's tower in Vienna, 

On the Vatican at Rome ; — 
But, from Notre Dame beholding 

The throngs, he was most at home. 

* 'Mid the clang and the clash of battle. 
And the flash and the triumph-peal, 

I branded in the Eagle 
On my arm with the glowing steel. 

' The eagle flapped well his pinion, 
But he vanished from sight one day. 

And ah ! he vanished forever. 
We lost him forever and aye I 

' Then came strange armies upon us. 
Horde upon horde streamed forth. 

And ah, many well known faces. 
From South and East and North I 
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* They cried " Peace, Peace I" but no longer 

As that cry had for years been known ; 
That cry, as now it sounded, 
It rang with a new, strange tone. 

* " Justice and Peace ! " they shouted, 
In the name of God most Just, 

And burned our cities to ashes, 
And stamped our crops in the dust. 

' They hurled the peaceful olive 

From the point of the bloody sword, 

And spouting forth white lilies. 
The crashing artillery roared I 

* And on my arm, one day, too, 

Fell one such glowing flower. 
And I wear the sign of the Lily 
Burned in from that very hour. 

' So, you see, on my arm I carry 

Half the world's history ; 
The heart, cap, eagle and lily. 

They tell a true story to me ! 

' The cap was long since torn in pieces, 

The eagle to glory flew. 
And when this poor heart is broken, 

The lilies shall wither too. 
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' I name my king to the heirdom 

Of all my property, 
This arm with the figures inbranded. 

When I die, shall his heirloom be. 

' He shall lay the arm in a casket. 

Beneath a gilded lid, 
As that world«famous monarch 

With the songs of Homer did. 

* Therein he read a sentence 

Each day, a verse or line ; 
So let my king read often 
This history-book of mine. 

* Now, Pedagogue, what say you 

To my world-history ? ' 
He thinks : In usum Delphini 
No very bad book 'twould be. 
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THE FRONTIER GUARD. 



The sentinel, his weary hours, 

Keeps guard in quarantine ; 
Across the stream, in paths of flowers, 

The Turkish maid is seen. 

Between, the roaring Danube's tide, 

Like death's dark river, rolls. 
Whose waters earth and heaven divide. 

Mortals and blessed souls. 

What things are done in that bright sun, 

To those who linger here, 
Like memory's lost or hope's unwon 

And unborn joys appear. 

The flowers that there perfume the air. 

So far from him they seem, 
As if Heaven's bowers, in long gone hours, 

Had shown them in his dream. 
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The golden fruits that glow among 

Yon groves of balm and spice. 
Are, in his eyes, a| if they hung 

On trees of Paradise. 

Yon Turkish maid, who walks beside 

The pleasant river-shore, 
Seems like a gentle ghost to glide,— 

A shape of earth no more. 

Through the white veil her lustrous eyes 

In liquid beauty gleam, 
As when, mild-glimmering from the skies. 

The stars through cloud-fleece beam. 

The soldier kindles at the sight 

With such a yearning love. 
As draws by night, in full-moon-light, 

The wanderer's soul above. 

His vision seems about to pass 

To that far spirit-land, — 
But other images, alas I 

Quite earthly, are at hand. 

Full many a scout, to-night, is out, 

He hears them brushing by ; 
Bright gleams the steel, and from the heel 

Dust-clouds — hoof-lightnings — fly. 
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In moss-divan, upon the shore, 
The Aga's smoke-pipe-cup 

See, like a musket-b^rel, pour 
Its peaceful salvos up ! 

Then, full of wrath, the soldier grounds 

His musket on the shore 
So heavily, the welkin sounds 

With hollow ring and roar ! 

* Shame that these vigorous limbs all day 

Must haunt this lazy shore, 

Dead as a boundary tree, to play 

Nurse at a pest-house door I 

* Your bridges here, come, Pontoneer, 

For wagon and for horse I 
Come, Commissary, boats for the ferry, 
Over with all the force I 

* We, too, must battle for the Lord I 

The fight our sires begun, 
Yonder, by our good Christian sword, 
Must be fought out and won I 

' See on' yon mosque the crescent fly ! 

Sir Captain, what disgrace ! 
Up, plant the holy cross, there, high, 

Far worthier of the place ! 
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* Sir Priest, you see how error's veil 

Shrouds many a lovely brow, 
That prays, within^lhe Church's pale, 

And at her font, to bow ! ' — 

Take courage, Faith, be not afraid ! 

Who would have dreamed, awake, 
An unbelieving Turkish maid 

Could such good Christians make ! 



THE RING. 

I SATE upon a mountain. 
From home-land far away. 

Below me hills and valleys, 
Meadows and cornfields lay. 

The ring from off my finger 

In reverie I drew, 
The pledge of fond affection 

She gave at our adieu. 

I held it like a spy-glass 
Before my dreaming eye. 

And, through the hooplet peeping. 
The world began to spy. 
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Ah, bright, green, sunny mountains, 
And fields of waving gold I 

In sooth a lovely picture 
For such fair frame to hold I 

Here many a neat, white cottage 
Smiles on the wooded steep, 

There scythe and sickle glisten 
Along the valley's sweep I 

And farther onward stretches 

The plain the stream glides through, 

And, (boundary guards of granite) 
Beyond, the mountains blue. 

Cities, with domes of marble, 
And thickets, fresh and green. 

And clouds that, like my longings. 
Toward the dim distance lean ; 

Green earth and bright blue heaven. 
The dwellers and their land — 

All this, in one fair picture. 

My golden hoop-frame spanned. 

Oh, fairest of fair pictures. 

To see, by Love's ring spanned, 

The green earth and blue heaven. 
The people and their land I 
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THE GREETING ON KYNAST. 

She said : This narrow chamber is not for me the place, 
Said the lady Eunigunde of Kynast ! 

'Tis pleasanter on horseback, Til hie me to the chase, 
Said the laply Kunigunde ! 

She said : The knight who weds me, I do require of 

him. 
Said the lady Kunigunde of Kynast ! 
To gallop round the Kynast aad break not neck nor 

limb. 

A noble knight came forward and galloped round the 
wall; 
The lady Kunigunde of Kynast, 
The lady without lifting a finger saw him fall. 

And yet another galloped around the battlement; 

The lady Kunigunde, 
The lady saw him tumble, yet did she not relent 
7 
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And rider aifter rider spurred round his snorting horse ; 

The lady Kunigunde, 
Saw him vanish o'er the rampart, and never felt re- 
morse. 

Long time the folly lasted, then came no rider more ; 

The lady Kunigunde, 
They would not ride to win her, the trial was too 
sore. 

She stood upon her towers, she looked upon the land, 

The lady Kunigunde of Kynast : 
I'm all alone at home here, will no one seek my 
hand? 

Is there none, will ride to win me, to win me for his 
bride, 
The lady Kunigunde of Kynast ? 
O fie, the paltry rider who dreads the bridal ride ! 

Then out and spake from Thuringen the Landgrave 
Adelbert : 
The lady Kunigunde of Kynast I 
Well may the haughty damsel her worthiness assert. 

He trains his horse to gallop on narrow walls of stone ; 

The lady Kunigunde of Kynast I 
The lady shall not see us break neck or limb or bone. 

See here, O noble lady, I'm he that dares the ride ! 

The lady Kunigunde, 
She looks in thoughtful silencei to see him sit in pride. 
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She saw him now make ready, then trembled she and 
sighed, 
The lady Kunigunde : 
Woe's me that I so fearful have made the bridal 
ride! 

Then rode he round the Kynast; her face she turned 
away. 
The lady Kunigunde : 

Woe 's me, the knight is riding down to his gmye to- 
day ! 

He rides around the Kynast, right round the naA»w 
wall ; 
The lady Kunigunde ! 
She cannot stir for terror her lily hand at all. 

He rides around the Kynast, clear round the battle- 
ment ; 
The lady Kunigunde ! 
As if a breath might kill him, she held her breath sus- 
pent. 

He rode around the Kynast and straight to her rode he ; 

Said the lady Kunigunde of Kynast : 
Thanks be to God in heaven, who gave thy life to 
thee ! 

Thanks be to God that into thy grave thou didst not ride ! 

Said the lady Kunigunde : 
Gome down from off thy horse now, O knight, unto thy 
bride ! 
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Then spake the nohle rider, and greeted, as he sate, 

The lady Kunigunde : 
O trust a knight for horsemanship ! well have I taught 
thee that. 

Now wait till comes another who can the same thing do, 

O lady Kunigunde of Kynast ! 
I've wife ajid child already, can be no spouse for you. 

He gave his steed the spur, now ; rode back, the way 

he came ; 
The lady Kunigunde ! 
The lady saw him vanish, she swooned with scorn and 

shame. 

And she remains a virgin, her pride had such a fall. 

The lady Kunigunde ! 
Changed to a wooden image she stands in sight of all. 

An image, like a hedgehog, with spines for hair, is now 

The lady Kunigunde of Kynast ! 
The stranger has to kiss it, who climbs the Kynast's 
brow. 

We bring it him to kiss it ; and if it shocks his pride, 

The lady Kunigunde of Kynast ! 
He must pay down his forfeit, who will not kiss the 
bride, 

The lady Kunigunde^! 
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THE DRUM. 



Oh, the drum — it rattles so loud ! 
When it calls me, with its rattle, 
To the battle — to the battle — 
Sounds that once so charmed my ear, 
I no longer now can hear ; 
They are all an empty hum, 
For the drum — 
Oh, the drum — it rattles so loud ! 

Oh, the drum — it rattles so loud ! 
At the door, with tearful eye. 
Father, mother, to me cry ; 
Father ! Mother I shut the door ! 
I can hear you now no more ! 
Ye might as well be dumb — 
For the drum — 
Oh, the drum — it rattles so loud ! 

Oh, the drum — it rattles so loud ! 
At the comer of the street. 
Where so oft we used to meet. 
Stands my bride, and cries, ah, woe I 
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My bridegroom, wilt thou go ! 
Dearest bride, the hour is come ! 
For the drum — 
Oh, the drum — it rattles so loud I 

Oh, the drum — it rattles so loud I 

My brother in the fight 

Bids a last, a long good night ; 

And the guns, with knell on knell, 

Their tale of warning tell ; — 

But my ear to that is numb. 

For the drum — 

Oh, the drum — it rattles so loud ! 

Oh, the drum — it rattles so loud ! 
There *s no such stirring sound 
Is heard the wide world round 
As the drum that, with its rattle, 
Echoes Freedom^s call to battle ! 
I fear no martyrdom, 
While the drum — 
Oh, the drum — it rattles so loud ! 
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THE COSSACK'S WINTER-SONG. 



Bt the Don my mother she bore me 
'Mid mountains of ice and snow ; 
Yet with cold I never was frozen, 
For my breast is always a-glow. 
So, my good steed bestriding, 
Through the lands I come riding. 
So far from the gates of Moscow, 
That where I am I don't know. 

I sate upon my threshold. 

And none so happy as I ; 
I caught fresh fish for my table 

From the stream that went rushing by ; 
I shot at the weasel. 
The fox and the sable, 
And made of the skin a garment, 

When winter, grim winter, drew nigh. 

There came from Alexander 

A call to me one night : 
*' Up, Cossacks, shoulder to shoulder ! 

There 's other game in sight I 
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Fierce beasts and devouring 
Our purlieus are scouring, 
A blood-spotted panther among them ; 
Up, up to the chase, to the fight!* 

My steed, he pricked his ears up. 

For the call I gave was not low ; 
He came ; without spur or saddle, 
I mounted *mid ice and snow ; 
His bare back bestriding. 
Through the lands I come riding. 
So far from the gates of Moscow 
That where I am I donH know. 

And now I have driven the foemen. 

All that live, from my Emperor's lands ; 
And they that remained in the country 
Are all now in very good hands. 
We found ourselves hurried— 
In the snow they lie buried — 
In the spring, when the snow-drifts are melted. 
We '11 bury them under the sands. 

Now tell me, thou German, I pray thee. 
How much longer and farther I ride, 
Till I come to the end of my journey. 
To the land where the foemen abide ? 
What day and what hour 
Through France shall I scour. 
And strangle the brood of the Serpent 
In the pestilent hole where they hide ? 
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A terrible comrade comes riding 

Along with me ; well do ye know 
His might — ye hare felt his keen arrowB, 
Ice-pointed and feathered with snow. 
His name — it is Winter — 
Your lances he*ll splinter ; 
He rides on a cloudy-white charger. 
And follows, wherever I go. 

He rides like the whirlwind behind you, 

With an icy-cold pike in his hand^ 
And in front he comes, scattering, to blind you. 
The snow in your faces like sand ; 
The rivers he bridges 
With icy-backed ridges, 
That he and I may find you. 

Ye Frenchmen, at home in your land I 

I have not yet forgotten 

The lesson ye bade me leam — 
The home of peace and comfort 
Into fire and smoke to turn. 

Bams — houses — have ye, too, 
'Twere well ye should see to. 
For I, when I will, have torches 
Your homes and your gamers to bum. 

And if I take vengeance, who blames me ? 
But Alexander says right : 
' You and the cold are no strangers. 
Nor need ye the firebrand's light. 
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The snow-pillow fleecy 
Your slumber makes easy ; 
Your tent is the awning of heaven, 
The stars are your candles by night. 

* Wild stories of northern barbarians 

They tell in this southerly land, 
Who bring with them nothing but murder 
And plunder and blackness and brand. 
Now, then, Cossacks, go ye, 
JTo silence them, show ye 
What you from the North bring with you. 
From Him whom no might can withstand ! ' 
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SAD SPRING. 

[from THB 8BBIB8 Of BOimTS SHHTLSO *IN MBMOHT Of AeOIXS.*! 

* Sweet Spring is here,* I heard men say and sing, 

Then went I forth to seek where he might he : 

I found the huds on every hush and tree, 
But nowhere could I find my darling, Spring. 
Birds hummed, the hees, they sang ; hut everything 

They sang or hummed was sad as sad could he ; 

Rills gushed, but all their waves were tears to me ; 
Suns laughed, — no joy to me their looks could bring. 

Nor of my darling could I find a trace, 
Till with my pilgrim-staff I took my way 

To a well known, hut long neglected place. 
And ^ere I found him, Spring ; near where she lay, 

He sate, a beauteous boy, with tearful face. 
Like one who weeps above a mother's clay. 
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THE ARTIST AND HIS PUBLIC. 



Thb dumb man asked the blind man : 

Canst do a favor, pray ? 
Could I the harper find, man ? 

Hast seen him pass to-day ? 
I take, myself, small pleasure 

In harp-tones — almost none — 
Yet much I 'Id like a measure 

Played for my deaf young son. 

The blind man quick made answer : 

I saw him pass my gate ; 
ni send my lame young man. Sir, 

To overtake him straight. 
At one look from his master, 

Away the cripple ran. 
And fast, and ever faster. 

He chased the harper-man. 

The harper comes, elated. 
And straight to work he goes ; 

His arms were amputated — 
He fingered with his toes. 
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An hearts his playing captured, 

The deaf man was all ear, , 
The blind man gazed, enraptured, 

The dumb man shouted, Hear ! 

The lame boy fell to dancing. 

And leaped with all his might. 
The scene was so entrancing, 

They stayed till late at night. 
And when the concert ended, 

A public justly proud 
The artist's powers commended. 

Who, deeply grateful, bowed. 
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GREEDINESS PUNISHED. 



It was the cloister Grabow, in the land of Usedom, 
For years had God's free goodness to fill its larder 
come : 
They might have been contented ! 

Along the shore came swimming, to give the monks 

good cheer, 
Who dwelt within the cloister, two fishes every year : 
They might have been contented ! 

Two sturgeons — two great fat ones — and then this 

law was set, 
That one of them should yearly be taken in a net : 
They might have been contented ! 

The other swam away, then, until next year came 

round. 
Then, with a new companion, he punctually was found : 
They might have been contented ! 
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So then again, they caught one, and served him in the 

dish, 
And regularly caught they, year in, year out, a fish : 
They might have heen contented ! 

One year, the time appointed two such great fishes 

brought. 
The question was a hard one, which of them should be 
caught : 
They might have been contented ! 

They caught them both together — but every greedy 

wight 
Just spoiled his stomach by it — it served the gluttons 

right: 
They might have been contented I 

This was the least of sorrows — hear how the cup ran 

o'er! 
Henceforward, to the cloister no fish came swimming 

more : 
They might have been contented ! 

% 
So long had God supplied them of his free grace alone, 

That, now it is denied them, the fault is all their own : 

They might have been contented ! 
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THE 'ASHES HOUR-GLASS, 



When Torismund, for lo^e of Rosalind, 
Consumed to ashes in the flames he fanned, 

She did not strew his ashes on the wind, 
But gathered it all up with faithful hand ; 

And now he serves the child's inventive mind, 
Within her hour-glass placed, instead of sand. 

Glad that, through her, he still no peace doth find 
In death, who found none in the living's land. 
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THE MINSTREL'S CURSE. 

There stood, in long-gone ages, a castle tall and 

grand; 
Blue ocean caught its glances o'er many a league of 

land; 
Fair, fragrant gardens round it, hung like a garland 

bright, 
Within leaped up fresh fountains in rainbow-tinted 

light. 

There sate a haughty monarch, for lands and wars 

renowned ; 
All pale and dark and cloudy sate he, the throned and 

crowned ; 
For what he thinks is terror ; his looks they bode no 

good; 
And what he speaks is daggers, and what he writes is 

blood. 

8 
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Two minstrels to this castle came once, a noble pair : 
The one, his locks were golden — the other grey of 

hair; 
With harp in hand the old man, a stately steed he 

rode — 
The blooming youth beside him with step elastic strode. 



The old man spake his comrade : ' Be ready now, my 

son! 
Think o'er our deepest . music, sound out the fullest 

tone; 
Each thrill of pleasure summon, and sorrow's piercing 

smart ! 
To day must break, or never, this proud king's flinty 

heart.' 



The minstrels twain have entered the lofty pillared 
hall; 

The monarch and his consort sit high enthroned o'er 
all: 

The King, in dreadful splendor, like bloody North- 
lights gleamed ; 

The Queen, benign and tender, like the full May moon 
beamed. 



The old man struck the harp-strings, — he swept them 

wondrous well. 
And richer still and richer, came sounding up the 

swell ; 
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Then forth with heavenly clearness the young man's 

voice it streamed, — 
The old man's, wildly blending, a ghostly choral 

seemed. 



Of love and spring they chanted, and golden days of 

bliss. 
Of freedom and of manhood, of truth and holiness; 
They sang of all the tenderness to which man^s bosom 

thrills,— 
They sang of all the nobleness which man^s brave 

bosom fills. 



In all that throng of courtlings no jest is thought of 

now; 
The king's defiant warriors, before their Grod they 

bow; 
The queen, with tears of rapture, her mournful joy 

confessed, 
And threw before the minstrel the rose that decked her 

breast. 



* Ye have seduced my people ; ensnare ye now my 

bride?' 
His frame with fury shaking, the monarch fiercely 

cried; 
Then at the young man's bosom his flashing blade he 

flings,— 
Where gushed that golden music, the spouting heart's- 

blood springs. 
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Like dust before the tempest, is fled that listening 

swarm ; 
The groaning youth expires upon his master's arm : 
He wraps him in his mantle, then sets him, stiff and 

straight, 
Upon the horse, and leads him out through the castle 

gate. 

Before the lofty gateway, the hoary bard turned round, 
His harp on high he lifted, — that harp of sweetest 

sound, — 
Back from a marble column the precious fragments fly, 
Then peals through court and garden this wild and dis- 
mal cry : 

* Woe, woe on you, proud chambers ! sweet sound no 
more shall ring, 

For ever, through your spaces, of voice or tuneful 
string; 

No ! only sighs and groanings, and shuddering slave- 
steps creep. 

Till Heaven's just vengeance leaves you a waste, un- 
sightly heap. 

*Woe, woe on you, fair gardens, fragrant in May- 
light's glow I 

This dead, distorted visage to you I here do show, 

That, seeing, ye may wither, your fountains all grow 
dry, ■■ 

That ye, in coming ages, a stony waste may lie. 
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* Woe, woe on thee, foul murderer ! thou curse of min- 
strelsy ! 
Vain all thy strife for garlands of bloody fame shall be, 
Thy name shall be forgotten, in endless night shall die. 
Like a last groan expiring, in a black and empty sky ! * 

The grey old bard hath ended, the Heavens have heard 
his cry ; 

The lofty walls are prostrate, the halls in ruins lie. 

Save one tall column, telling what splendor took its 
flight. 

And this, already tottering, may crumble down to- 
night. 

All round, for fragrant gardens, is now a barren land ; 

No tree gives shade, no fountain comes gushing through * 
the sand ; 

No song, no book of heroes the monarch's name re- 
hearse ; 

Extinguished and forgotten ! that is the minstrel's curse ! 
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THE G0l4DSMITH'S DAUGHTER. 

Within his shop a Goldsmith stands, 
'Midst pearls and jewels rare : 

' The dearest jewel earth commands, 
'T is surely thou, my Helen, 
My dearest daughter fair ! ' 

In steps a knight, so fair and fine : 
' Welcome, sweet maid ! ' he cried, 

' Welcome to thee, dear Goldsmith mine ! 
Make me a costly garland 
To deck my lovely bride I ' 

And when the wreath was ready now. 
With many a glittering charm. 

Fair Helen hung, with mournful brow, 
As if she were alone there. 
The garland on her arm. 
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* Ah, what a happy bride is she, 

Shall wear this gariand fine ! 
Ah, would the knight but send to me 
A simple wreath of roses, 
What ecstasy were mine ! * 

It was not long — that knight so fine 
Came, saw the wreath, and cried : 

* I '11 have thee set, dear Goldsmith mine, 

A little ring with diamonds. 
To deck my lovely bride I ' 

And when the ring was ready now, 

With precious diamond stone, 
Fair Helen, with a mournful brow, 

Half slipped it on her finger, 
As if she were alone. 

' Ah ! what a happy bride is she. 

Shall wear this ring so fine I 
Ah, would the knight but send to me 

One of his locks, so golden, 
What ecstasy were mine ! ' 

It was not long -^ that knight so fine 

Came, saw the ring, an'd cried : 
' Well hast thou wrought, dear Goldsmith mine. 

The gifts I bade thee make me 
To deck my lovely bride. 
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' But how they fit, that I may see, 

Fair maid, come hither now. 
And let me try, this once, on thee 

The finery of my dearest, 1 

She IS as fair as thou I ' ' 

I 

'Twas early on a Sabbath-day, I 

And so the lovely maid, . j 

Bound to the church to praise and pray. 

Stands waiting for the bells, now, | 

In all her best arrayed. I 

Before the knight so sweetly there 

Behold her blushing stand ! 
He puts the gold wreath in her hair. 

The ring upon her finger, 
And takes her by the hand : 

' Sweet Helen, Helen dear ! ' he cried, 

' The jest has here an end : 
Thou art the incomparable bride 

For whom the golden garland 
And ring I did intend. 

' 'Midst gold and pearls and jewels fine 
Thou hast been growing here, 
• And that to thee should be a sign 
That I to lofty honors 

Would raise thee, lady dear I ' 
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ENTERTAINMENT. 

I STOPPED at an inn one day to dine, 
The host was a generous fellow, 
,A golden apple, for a sign, 
Hung out on a branch, so mellow. 

It was the good old apple-tree 
Himself so nobly dined me ; 
Sweet fare and sparkling juices he 
Was pleased and proud to find me. 

To his green house came many a guest. 
Light-winged and light-hearted. 
They sang their best, they ate his best, 
Then up they sprang and departed. 

I found a bed to rest my head — 
A bed of soft, green clover ; 
The host a great cool shadow spread. 
For a quilt, and covered me over. 
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I asked him what I had to pay — 
I saw his head shake slightly, — 
Oh, blest be he, for ever and aye, 
Who treated me so politely ! 



SPRING REST. 



Lay me not in the gloomy ground. 
Not underneath the green grave-mound ! 
But oh, if buried I must be, 
Down in the deep grass bury me ! 

In grass and flowers I fain would lie. 
With a low flute-tone wailing by. 
And the bright spring-clouds overhead 
Sailing along, — there make my bed. 



FREILIGRATH. 



THE REVENGE OF THE FLOWERS. 

Pillowed on a couch of down, 
Sunk in sleep the maid reposes ; 

Still and smooth the lashes brown — 
On the cheek the hue of roses. 

By the bedside glowing stand, 

In a cup, for evening hours. 
Gathered by the fair one's hand. 

Fragrant, brilliant, fresh-plucked flowers. 

Through the dim and silent room 

Stifling sultriness is brooding. 
Sickening grows the dense perfume, 

Windows closed night's cool excluding. 
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Soft and silent tick the hours : 
Softly ! hark I a gentle rustling ! 

In the leaves and in the flowers 
Lively huzzing now and hustling. 

From the flower-cups forth there steals 
Many a sprite, so gay and airy ; 

Dressed in gauzy mist, with shields. 
Spears and crowns, come elf and fairy. 

From the Rose's purple hosom 
Steps a slender dame to view^ ; 

Loosely float her waving tresses, 
Pearls are glistening there like dew. 

From the Monk-hood's helmet starting, 
Boldly comes a nimble knight ; 

Sword and casque are fiercely darting 
Through the leaves refulgent light. 

Nods the Heron's graceful feather 
On his cap in silvery whiteness ; 

From the Lily glides a maiden. 
With a veil of cobweb lightness. 

From the Turk's-head-cup, in gleaming, 
Warlike pomp, a negro marches ; 

On his turban green a beaming 
Crescent moon, all golden, arches. 
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From the Crown Imperiars hollow 

Boldly stalks a sceptre-bearer ; 
From the azure Iris follow 

Many a huntsman and sword-wearer. 

From the leaves of the Narcissus 

Lo, a dark-eyed boy is stealing, 
To the bed-side goes, with kisses 

Hot the maiden's lips is sealing. 

But the others, whirling, swinging 

Round the bed-side chant wild numbers, 

Round and round still swinging, singing 
Through the maiden's dreamy slumbers : 

' Cruel maiden ! thou hast torn us 
From the mother that did cherish — 

To thy stifling chamber borne us 
There to pine and fade and perish I 

' Blissful rest that we were taking 

On her lap in shady bowers,, 
Where hot sunbeams kissed us, breaking 

Through green twigs in noontide hours ! 

* Where Spring breezes fanned us lightly, 
As they passed, our slight stems bending, 

Where, as elves, we sported nightly 
From our leafy house ascending. 
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* Now in this dark pool we languish, 
Robhed of glistening dew and showers, 

Yet shalt thou, in our last anguish 
Feel the vengeance of the flowers I ' 

Hushed the song ; the elves and spirits 
Bend them towards the slumb'ring fair : 

Reigns once more the old dull silence, 
Ghostly whisperings fill the air. 

What a bustling, what a buzzing ! 

How the maiden's cheeks are glowing I 
How the spirits breathe upon her I 

How the perfume-streams are flowing ! 

Morning dawns : the spirits vanish ; 

Plings the sun a hue of roses 
Where the loveliest of corpses 

On the pillow, cold, reposes. 

With her sisters pale she slumbers, 
Waiting for her native bowers, 

She herself a withered flower 
Dying of the scent of flowers ! 



WILHELM MIJLLER. 



THE BRESLAU BELL-FOUNDER. 



Was once an old bell-founder 
At Breslau in the town, 

A cunning master-workman, 
A man of great renown. 

Already, white and yellow. 
He M cast full many a bell 

For churches and for chapels, 
God's holy praise to swell. 

And all his bells they sounded 
So full and clear and pure : 

He poured his faith and love in. 
Of that all men were sure. 
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But of all bells that ever 
He cast, was one the crown, 

That was the bell for sinners 
At Breslau in the town. 

In Magdalen Church tower 
The master-piece is hung, 

And many a heart has melted 
Beneath its iron tongue. 

How well the faithful master 
Upon his work had thought ! 

By day and night how truly 

His cunning hand had wrought ! 

And when the hour has come now, 
And all stands ready there. 

The form walled up and steady. 
The mixture bright and fair : 

Then calls he to the fire-watch 
His boy with earnest tone : 

* I leave thee by the kettle 

A moment here alone ; 

• To nerve me for the casting 

With yet one drink I'll go; 
That gives the gluey bell-stuff 
A full and even flow. 
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' But mind me, boy, and touch not 

The stopple, now give heed : 
Else with thy life thou 'It rue it, 

Sash child, the desperate deed ! ' 

The boy stands by the kettle. 

Peeps down into the glow : 
It bubbles, boils and billows. 

Runs wildly to and fro. 

And in his ears it hisses, 

And in his blood it leaps. 
And now, in all his fingers. 

Toward the stopple creeps. 

He's feeling of the stopple : 

Woe ! he has turned it round ! 
. What was't he did ? He knows not ; 
In terror flees the ground. 

He flies to meet his master. 

Confesses to his face 
The fault he has committed. 

And will his knees embrace. 

But scarce the boding master 

The boy's first word has caught, — 

Impetuous anger swallows 
Each cool and sober thought. 
9 
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It clenched his sharp knife far him, 
And through the boy's heart ran ; 

Then rushed he to the kettle 
Like a distracted man. 

Perchance, he yet may save it. 
Still stop the rushing stream ; — 

But lo ! the casting's over, 
Grone is each globule's gleam ! 

He breaks the mould with trembling, 
And sees, yet fain would not. 

The bell stand whole before him,; 
Without a speck or spot 

The boy lies on the ground there, . 

He sees his work no more ; 
Ah, master, frantic master. 

Thy thrust was all too sore ! 

He yields him up to judgment. 

Himself accuses he : 
It moves the judge to pity 

The wretched man to see. 

Yet is there none can save him, 
And blood cries out for blood : 

Yet hears he his death-sentence 
With calm, unbending mood. 
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Aod when the day has broken, 

The day his doom shall seal, 
They offer for his solace 

The Lord^s last holy meal. 

' I thank you,' says the master, 

* Dear gentlemen and true, 
But 'tis another favor 

My heart desires of yon. 

' Once would I hear. Oh, Ut me I 

The sound of niy new bell ! 
*Tis mine own hand hath made it: 

Would know, if ill or well' 

The old man's prayer was granted, 

It seemed so small a thing 
To them, that his death hour 

His favorite bell should ring. 

The master hears it tolling 

So full, so clear, so pure : 
His eyes with tears run over, 

For joy it must be, sure. 

And lo ! as if transfigured, 

His fading eyeballs gleam : 
That sound to him hath spoken 

Far more than sound, I deem ! 
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And he bas bowed his neck down 
Calmly to meet the stroke, 

And, sure, death's solemn promise, 
Life, following, hath not broke. 

Ay, of all bells that ever 
He cast, is this the crown. 

The bell of Church St. Magdalen 
At Breslau in the town. 

It was, from that time forward, 
Baptized the sinner's bell : 

Whether it still is called so. 
Is more than I can tell. 
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ALEXANDER YPSILANTI. 



Alexander Ypsilanti sate in Muncac's lofly tower; 

And the rotten casement ratded in the wind that mid- 
night hour ; 

Black-wing'd clouds, in long procession, hiding moon 
and stars, swept by — 

And the Greek prince whispered sadly : * Must I here, 
a captive, lie ? * 

On the distant south horizon still he gazes, half-un- 
manned : 

* Were I sleeping in thy dust, now, my beloved Father- 
land!' 

And he flung the window open, 'twas a dreary scene 
to view ; 

Crows were swarming in the Jowlands, round the cliff 
the eagle flew. 

And again he murmured, sighing : * Comes there none 
good news to tell 

From the country of my fathers?' — And his heavy 
lashes fell — 

WasH with tears, or was 't with slumber? — And his 
head sank on his hand : — 

Lo! his face is growing brighter — dreams he of his 
Fatherland ? 
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So he sate, and to the sleeper came a slender armed 

man, 
Who, with glad and earnest visage, to the mourner thus 

began: 
'Alexander Ypsilanti, cheer thy heart and lift thy 

head! 
In the narrow rocky passage where my blood was 

freely shed, 
Where the brave three hundred Spartans slumber in a 

common grave, 
Grreece to-day has met th' oppressor, and her conquer- 
ing banners wave. 
This glad message to deliver was my spirit sent to 

thee: 
Alexander Ypsilanti, Hellas' holy land is free ! ' 
Then awoke the prince from slumber, and in ecstasy 

he cries : 
* Tis Leonidas I ' and glistening tears of joy bedewed 

his eyes. 
Hark ! above his head a rustling : and a kingly eagle 

flies 
From the window, and in moonlight spreads his pinions 

to the skies. • 
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CHALLENGE. 



I TAKE a tall cock's feather, 

I stick it in my hat ; 
My hat has a bright green ribbon— 

My heart is brighter than that. 

What means the tall cock*s feather? 

Oh, that is a trumpet-sound, 
It cries : My love is the best one 

In all the country round. 

And if thou know'st a better, 
And if she smiles on thee. 

Stick on a taller feather, 

And come and tussle with me ! 

And then if I am beaten, 
And I am down in the sand, 

Still true to my position, 
Long as I live, PU stand. 
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ft 

And if thy girl is faiier, 

Take her to town where she '11 shine, 
Take her to market and sell her, 

For the village she 's quite too fine. 

• And if thy girl is purer, 

Then take her right to Rome, 
And let her he sainted and worshipped,- 
'Twere selfish to keep her at home. 



VOICES OF SPRING. 

Who is it that drums on the window for me. 
The green houghs restlessly swaying ? 

Young Morning- Wind is here — 'tis he : 
His merry pranks he's playing. 

' Come out ! thou son of 'man, come out ! ' 

The saucy fellow is bawling — 
* Spring-joys, tumultuously, about 

Thy chamber-threshold are calling. 

^ Hearest thou not the chafer's hum, 
Hear'st not the window-pane snapping, 

As, drunk with fragrance and light, they come 
Against the glass hard flapping ? 
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^ The sunbeams, through the twinkling vine, 

Are nimbly stealing to find thee ; 
Around thy head they shoot and shine. 

And blaze as if they would blind thee. 

^ The nightingale's almost hoarse, poor thing ! 

So long has she been singing ; 
And ^cause thou wouldst not hear her sing, 

Down from the tree she went springing. 

' So I took her bough and I swung it about, 
And I lashed the casement, saying : 

Come out to the kingdom of Spring, come out ! 
He will not much longer be staying ! ' 
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THE BLIND STEED. 

^ What bell-house, yonder, towers in sight 

Above the market-square ? 
The wind sweeps through it day and night. 

No gate nor door is there. 
Speaks joy or terror in the tone, 

When neighbors hear the bell ? 
And that tall steed of sculptured stone — 

What doth the statue tell ? ' 

^ Not the first stranger, friend, art thou, 

That hath such knowledge sought ; 
What say our chronicles, shall now 

To thee be freely taught. 
The doom-hell of Ingratitude^ 

Such is the relic's name ; 
Shades of brave sires around it brood, — 

Their memory is its fame. 
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*' Ingratitude was, even then. 

An envious world*s base meed ; 
And so these upright, ancient men 

This warning sign decreed : 
Whoso had felt that serpent's sting, 

To him was given the power 
With his own hand, straightway, to ring 

The doom-bell in the tower. 

* Then came the ministers of law 

Together, — though H were night,— 
Inquired, examined, heard, and saw. 

Where lay the injured right. 
Unheeding title, rank, or gold, 

Unknowing lord or slave, 
A righteous sentence, free and bold, 

The honest judges gave. 

* A hundred years ago, or more, 

A citizen lived here. 
Whose thrifty toil and goodly store 

Were famed both far and near. 
His dress, his cellar, and his sheep 

His wealth might well declare ; 
And he was pleased and proud to keep 

A steed of beauty rare. 

* Once on a time, as he rode by 

A forest, late at night. 
With tiger-spring and murder-cry, 
Six robbers hove in sight 
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His life, hard pressed before, behind, 

Hung trembling by a hair. 
But his good steed, with speed of wind, 

Soon snatched him from the snare. 

* The faithful beast, all white with foam. 

Brought off without a wound 
His grateful lord, who, once at home. 

His horse's praise did sound. 
A vow he made, and swearing sealed : 

Henceforth I'll give my gray 
The best of oats the land can yield. 

Until he turns to clay. 

* But the good beast fell sick at last, 

Grew lame, and stiff, and blind. 
And his forgetful master fast 

Renounced his grateful mind. 
He sought to sell him cheap, oh, fie ! 

And what was worst of all, 
When none, at any price, would buy. 

He kicked him from the stall ! 

* For seven long hours, with drooping head, 

Close to his meter's gate. 
Pricking his ears at every tread, 

The patient beast did wait. 
The stars came out, all cold and bright. 

None pitied his bare bones ; 
And there he lay, the livelong night. 

Out on the icy stones. 
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' And when uprose another mom. 

There the poor nag still stood, 
Till driven hy hunger's goading thorn 

To stir in quest of food. 
The sun o'er all his radiance flings, 

But midnight veils his head ; 
And he who once seemed clothed with wings, 

Now creeps with dubious tread. 

^ Before each tread, his lifted hoof 

Groped forth to feel the way, 
And, step by step, with certain proof, . . 

Its soundness to assay. 
Through all the streets he, fumbling so, 

Grazed with his mouth the ground ; 
And 'twas a windfall, you may know, 

When some stray straw he found ! 

* Once, thus urged on by hunger's power. 

All skin and bone, oh, shame ! 
The skeleton, at midnight hour, 

Up to the bell-house came. 
He stumbled in and chanced to grope 

Near where the hemp-rope hangs ; 
His gnawing hunger jerks the rope. 

And, hark I the bell-doom clangs. 

' The judges hear the midnight cry, 

Straight to the tower repair. 
And lift their wondering hands on high, 

To see such plaintiff there. 
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They went not back, with jibe and joke, 

To curse the untimely clang : 
Amazed, they cried, — "'Twas God that spoke 

When the stem doom-bell rang 1 '* 

' And the rich man is summoned now 

Straight to the market-square ; 
Half- waked, he fiercely knits his brow, — 

" You dream ! who wants me there ? " ' 
He went defiant ; but his mood 

To meekness changed, with speed. 
When in the judges' midst he stood, 

Confronted with his steed. 

* " Enow you this beast ? ^ from his high seat 

Thus the chief justice said : 
" But for his fleet and faithful feet, 

Your life long since had fled ! 
And what rewards such signal worth? 

Thou spumest him away, 
. (Oh, man of ice !) the rabble's mirdi. 

And gaunt starvation's prey ! 

* "The doom-bell sounded out its call, 

The plaintiff here you see. 
Your crime is manifest to all. 

And so we do decree : 
That you henceforth your faithful steed 

Home to your stable take. 
And, like a Christian, nurse and feed 

Till death, for mercy^s sake I ** 
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' The mean rich man dumfounded stood. 

The verdict vexed him sore ; 
Yet felt he his ingratitude, 

And took his steed once more. — 
So in the chronicles is traced 

The story, plain and fair ; 
And, for a monument, they placed 

The stone-hewn statue there.' 



CHAMISSO- 



THE OLD WASHERWOMAN. 

Behold her busy with her linen, 

Yon ancient dame with silver hair, 
The briskest of the washerwomen, 

Though six-and -seventy years are there ! 
So has she followed, year by year, 

The honest toil at which you find her, 
Filling with diligence the sphere 

Of useful labor Grod assigned her. 

In her young days, (for she is human,) 

She loved and hoped and wedded, too ; 
Well has she known the lot of woman, 

Seen cares and sorrows not a few. 
Her dear sick man she sought to save, 

(Three children faithfully she bore him,) 
Nor did she bury in the grave 

Her faith and hope, when earth clos'd o'er him. 
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The precious charge, now laid upon her. 

With cheerful energy she bore, 
She trained them up in fear and honor. 

Virtue and prudence all her store. 
At length, to seek their livelihood. 

They took her blessing and departed ; 
A lone old woman now she stood. 

Yet cheerful, hopeful, and stout-hearted. 

She spared, and scraped, and saved each penny. 

And spun by night the flax she bought. 
And of fine flax-thread yards full many 

At last she to the weaver brought. 
He wove her linen white as snow ; 

Her needle and her scissors plying, 
A spotless burial-dress she so 

Prepared against her day of dying. 

Her dress — her burial-dress— with pleasure 

And sacred pride she lays away ; 
It is her first and last — her treasure — 

The fruit of many a toilsome day. 
She puts it on, God's word to hear, 

When Sabbath-bells sound holy warning, 
Then lays it up again, to wear 

The night before the eternal morning. 

And would that I, when night shall find me. 
Might read in life's last sinking sun. 

That I had wrought the work assigned me. 
As this good dame her task has done ; — 
10 
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That I had learned life's joy to drink 
In such a full and even measure, 

And could upon my graye-clothes think, 
At last| with such a heart«felt pleasure. 



THE BEGGAR AND mS DOG. 



* Pat down three dollars for my hound ! 
May lightning strike me to the ground ! 
What mean the Messieurs of police ? 
And when and where shall this mockery cease ? 

^ I am a poor, old, sickly man, 
And earn a penny I no wise can ; 
I have no money, I have no hread. 
And live upon hunger and want, instead. 

' Who pitied me, when I grew sick and poor. 
And neighbors turned me from their door ? 
And who, when I was lef\ alone 
In God's wide world, made my fortunes his own? 
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' Who loved me, when I was weak and old ? 
And warmed me, when I was numb with cold ? 
And who, when I in poverty pined, 
Has shared my hunger and never whined ? 

' Ah, well-a-day ! poor beast, dear heart ! 
The fates have ordered that we should part ; 
Thou art old and sick, like thy master, now. 
And I must drown thee, such thanks hast thou ! 

' Such thanks and such reward ! in thee 
How many a mortal's fate we see ! 
Oh, heaven I Full many a fight Tve seen, 
Yet never before a hangman been I 

* Here is the noose, and here the stone. 
And there the water — it must be done ! 
Come hither, poor Pomp, and look not on me. 
One kick — it is over — and thou art free 1' 

As over his head he lifted the band, 

The fawning dog licked his master^s hand. 

Back in an instant the noose he drew 

And round his own neck in a twinkling threw, 

And uttering, then, a dreadful curse. 
He gathered his little remaining force. 
And plunged in the waters ; ^ a sullen roar— - 
A bubbling eddy — and all was o^er! 
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'Hie dog spiang after him iiitD die deep, 
Ks bowlings startled the sailois fitom sleep ; 
Vn^i^ing and twitching he showed them the spot. 
They found the beggar, but life was not! 

They laid him silently in the ground. 
His cmly mourner the whimpeiing hound. 
Who stretched himself out on the graTO and cried 
Like an orphan child — and so he died. 



TRAGIC mSTORY. 



Thers was a man, much grieved in mind, 
To think, his queue should hang behind ; 
He set about to change it 

How to begin? — he's puzzled quite — 
* Pll just turn round, then all comes right' - 
The queue still hung behind him. 

He whirls him nimbly round once more. 
In vain — just as it hung before. 

The queue still hangs behind him* 
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Presto ! he twists him back again 
The other way, but all in vfein — 

The queue still hangs behind him. « 

Now right, now lefl, behold him flirt ; 
It does no good, it does no hurt, 

The queue still hangs behind him. 

Now like a top, (without relief,) 
He^s spinning round and round ; in brief, 
The queue still hangs behind him. 

And, see, he still spins round, poor wight ! 
And thinks, at last 'twill bring things right — 
The queue still hangs behind him. 



GELLERT. 



THE DOG. 



Phtlax, long the faithful guard, 
Day and night, of house and yard, 
Often scaring, hy his yelling, 
Grangs of robbers from the dwelling — 
Phylax — who had whilome made 
That rare rogue. Lips Tullian, cower 
Twice, and flee, at midnight hour, — 
By a fever low was laid. 

Neighbors all gave counsel gratis, 
Erumholzol and Mithridates 
Must the poor, sick dog see fit, 
Though reluctant, to admit. 
Even neighbor Gastwirth's art. 
Who, ere while, across the water, 
Had, as Doctor, been much sought for. 
Could, for once, no aid impart 
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Scarce the news were one hour old, 

Leaving dinner to grow cold, 

All his friends and brothers, crying, 

Came to see poor Phylax dying. 

Pantelon, his dearest friend, 

Licks his fevered chops, bemoaning 

O'er the bitter hour and groanmg : 

* Oh, the unexpected end ! ' 

•Ah,' cried Phylax, ' Pkntelon ! 
Yes, my life will soon be gone ! 
Had I only nothing taken, 
Haply I had saved my bacon ; 
But I die for want of breath ; 
Oh, thou safely mayst impress on 
All my friends this timely lesson : 
Too much physic caused my death. 

'I could smk without a groan. 
Were it not for many a bone 
In the ground I've had to bury. 
And now cannot with me carry. 
That I should have quite forgot 
All this treasure to devour, 
Ere I saw this final hour, — 
Oh, the overwhelming thought ! 

* If thou lov'st me, and art true, 
Fetch them now, dear brother, do ! 
One is by the linden, brother, 

At the garden-gate ; another 
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Yesterday I laid away 
Id the wood-pile ; right hehind it, 
Dearest Pantelon, thouUt find it; 
' But don*t gnaw it, hrother, pray !' 

Off went Pantelon, true hound, 
And brought truly what he found ; 
Phylax faintly owned the favor, 
Faintly snuffed the dainty savor. 
Then, when he can see no more, 
^ Let all lie,' he said, ' I prithee I 
If I die, ril give it to thee I 
But, dear brother, not before I 

* Might I once, before I die. 
Get that sweet shank-bone, that I — 
Ah, I know not where I placed it. 
Would that I could see and taste it I 
That will I with thee divide ; 
By my life, if I recover. 
The best half to thee make over ; 
Yes, thou shalt*— he choked and died. 
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THE PATIENT. 



A MAN, long plagued with aches in joint and limb, 

Did all the neighbors recommended him. 

But, for all that, could nowise gain 

Deliverance from his pain. 

An ancient dame, to whom he told his case. 

Made up a most oracular face, 

And thus announced a magic remedy : 

* You must,^ said she, 

(Mysteriously hissing in his ear. 

And calling him * my dear 1 ') 

' Sit on a good man's grave at early light, 

And, with the dew fresh-fallen over night, 

Thrice bathe your hands, your knee-joints thrice ; 

'T will cure you in a trice : 

Remember her who gave you this advice I ' 

The sick man did just as the grandam said ; 
(What will not mortals do, to be 
Relieved of misery ?) 
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Went, bright and early, to the burying^grcnind, 

And, on a grave-stone (Hwas the first he found) 

These words, delighted, read : 

' Traveller, what man he was who sleeps below. 

This monument and epitaph may show. 

The wonder of his time was he, 

The pattern of a genuine piety ; 

And that thou all in a few words may'st learn, 

Him Church and School and Town and Ck>untry moum.^ 

Here the poor cripple takes his seat. 

And bathes his hands, his joints, his feet ; 

But all his labor's worse than vain. 

It rather aggravates his pain. 

With troubled mind he grasps his staff. 

Turns from the good man's grave and creeps 

On to the next, where lowly sleeps 

One honored by no epitaph. 

Scarce had he touched the nameless stone. 

When lo I each racking pain had flown. 

His useless staff forgotten on the ground, 

He leaves this holy grave, erect and sound. 

' Ah ! ' he exclaimed, ' is there no line to tell 

Who was this holy man that makes me well !' 

Just then the Sexton did appear ; 

Of him he asked, ' Pray, who lies buried here ? ' 

The Sexton waited long, and seemed quite shy 

Of making any sort of a reply. 

' Ah I ' he began at length with deep-drawn sigh. 
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* God's mercy on us ! 'twas a man. 
Placed by all honest circles under ban, 
Whom scarcely they allowed a decent grare, 
Only a miracle whose soul might save ; 
A heretic, and what is worse. 
Wrote plays and verse ; 
In short, to speak my full conviction, 
And without fear of contradiction, 
He was an innovator and a scound— -' 
' No !' cried the man, ' no ! I'll be bound ! 
Not so, though all the world the lie repeat ; 
But that chap there who sleeps hard by us, 
Whom you and all the world call pious, 
He was no doubt a scoundrel and a cheat.' 



THE BEE AND THE HEN. 

* Now,* said the lazy Hen,' thou Bee, 
One thing I must confess to thee : 
Since first I knew thee, I have found 
Thou nothing dost but gad around. 
Thou think'st of nought but thy enjoyment ; 
For flying round o'er garden flowers, 
To suck their juice in summer hoiirs. 
Can't be a very hard employment. 
First on the gillyflower sit. 
Then to the honeysuckle flit,— > 
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If I were thou, I'd do so too ; 

But we have other work to do, 

And far more useful occupation : 
To store our dwelling over night 
With new-laid eggs, so nice and white — 

That is the duty of our station/ 

* Oh,' cried the Bee, * mock not, I beg ! 
Thou think'st, because I, at my labors, 
Scream not all day, to stun the neighbors. 

As thou dost over every egg, 

I must an idler be ; come, then. 

And let the bee-hive witness bear. 

Which shows more skill, and toil, and care,- 

The busy Bee or lazy Hen. 

For, when we lie upon the flowers, 
We are not thinking of ourselves. 
But gathering honey for our shelves. 

To sweeten other tongues than ours. 

And if our work makes no great din, 

And if, when we are bringing in 

The nectar to the waxen cell, 

In summer days, we do not yell, 

As thou art pleased to on thy nest. 

Till all is hoarse, — be this impressed 

Upon thy mind, that empty pride 

Is something we can ne'er abide ; 

And whoso would our merits know. 

Must ask our works, and they shall show ; 

And in the honeycomb shall he 

Find order, art and industry. 
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And Nature hath equipped us, too, 
With a sharp sting, concealed from view, 
Wherewith we sorely punish them 
Who proudly censure and condemn 
That of which they can nothing know — 
So take my counsel, Hen, and go ! ' 

Oh, scomer, who, with haughty mien, 
In love with nought but self alone, 

Makest a mock of Poesy, 
Truth, in a figure, here is shown, 

And wisdom in a fable seen. 

The poet is the quiet bee, — 
And wilt thou make thyself the hen ? 
Well doth the fable fit thee, then. 

Thou ask'st, what use of poetry ? 
It brings no wealth, nor worth, nor wit. 

But how canst thou so foolish be ? 

Thine own example teacheth thee 
What mighty good may come of it : 
For by it he who hath small brains, 
Truth in an emblem ofttimes gains. 
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KING ERICH'S FAITH. 

In the high church of Upsala the great altar stands in 

sight, 
With candles hlazing round it, and torches sparkling 

bright; 
On the steps of that great altar, with devoutly lifted 

hand, 
See, arrayed in shining vestments, Erich, King of 

Sweden^ stand ! 

* Great God I who seeks thy shelter, forever safe shall 

dwell ! 

Who makes the Lord his ally, hath wisely done and 
well!' 

He cries, the rest responding, till choir and dome re- 
sound, — 

* When God the Lord is with us, where shall a foe be 

found ? ' 
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And while they thus stand praying, right, left, the choir 

are thrust. 
And in a courier rushes, all breathless, grimed with 

dust: 
God's mercy now! Skalater! He comes! O King! 

the Danes, 
Seven hundred strong, already are pouring on the 

plains I 

I 

The monarch hears him calmly the tale of tenor tell : 
' Who makes the Lord his ally,' he cries, ^hath chosen 

well!' 
In bursts a second courier, all panting with dismay : 
' The Dane is at the gate now, and the last bolt gives 

way ! ' 

But still the King keeps chanting with brave and loAy 

swell : 
* Who makes the Lord his ally, hath wisely done and 

well!' 
Still a third courier enters — but ere his news he told, 
His head a Danish sabre swift from his body rolled. 



Then rang a wild alarum — a dismal, deafening cry ; 
Skalater comes with frenzy demoniac in his eye ; 
Skalater comes, and with him his seven hundred men ; 
With altar, king, and country it seemed all over then. 
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But, all at once, Sir Erich raised the gold cross in air, 
And stretched it toward the heavens, and waved it 

glittering there ; 
And of the seven gashes of Jesus every wound 
Hundred-fold glory flashes, the foeman to ccmfoundL 



Seven hundred men fall prostrate with lowly hended 

hrow, 
Mute in the dust, adoring the mighty Conqueror now ; 
And Erich and his people the song of triumph swell : 
^ Who makes the Lord his refuge, shall aye securely 

dwell!' 



HAN'S EULER. 



'Hark, Martha, there's a knockmg ! Go, hid the man 
come in : 

Some wajrworn pilgrim, haply, who long hath wander- 
ing heen. 

God greet thee, handsome soldier! Sit at our tahle 
here! 

The hread is white and spongy, the drink is fresh and 
clear.' 
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*' It is not drink nor victuals that now can do me good ; 
But if thou art Hans Euler, my thirst is for thy blood ! 
Know thou, for months my vengeance hath marked 

thee as a foe ; 
I had a brother yonder, — thy hand hath laid him low. 

* And in the deadly struggle, a solemn oath I swore, 
On thee I would avenge him, ere many months were 

o'er.* 

* And if I slew thy brother, it was in lawful strife ; 
And com'st thou to avenge him ?-^ then stand, now, 

for thy life I ' 

* But not within the house here, not between wall and 

door, 
No, in that broader mansion for which I fought before ! 
The sabre, Martha, bring me, with which I smote my 

foe. 
And shouldst thou never see me, * Tyrol is great 

enow ! ' 

And now they climb together the naked cliff that soars. 
Just as the morning opens its golden eastern doors; 
Hans leads the way, the stranger behind him gaily leaps, 
And with them ever higher the sunshine mounts the 
steeps. 

And they have reached the summit, — the Alp world 

lies below. 
In all its wondrous greatness, in all its gorgeous glow ; 
11 
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Low creeping mists hang over the vales so richly blest, 
Huts in their arms enfolded, and herds upon their breast 

Between, gigantic torrents, below, the dark ravine, 
Beside them crowns of forest, beneath, broad, breezy 

green, 
And felt, though all unseen, there, encircled by God's 

rest, 
The soul of ancient loyalty in every home and breast. 

They both look down upon it, — then sinks the stran- 
ger's hand ; 

But Hans points proudly downward to the dear father- 
land : 

*Lo, there is what I fought for — thy brother was its 
foe; 

Lo, there is what I smote for, for her I laid him low.' 

The stranger gazes downward, he looks in Hans's 

face. 
Fain would he lift his arm up, — it starts not from its 

place ; — 
* And didst thou slay my brother ? — it was in lawful 

strife : 
And wilt thou now forgive me ? — Come, Hans, we're 

friends for life 1 ' 
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THE SNOW-BRIDE. 



The Glacier-nymph, with love so soft, 

For the young hunter burned, 
And from her icy palace oft 

Fond looks upon him turned. 
But rough the chamois-hunter's heart 

As is the world he walks ; 
Her winnings — warnings — could not start 

The hero of the rocks. 

Ofttimes her blooming head she Ud bow, 

A tender Alpine rose, 
Then as a zephyr fan his brow. 

And lull him to repose ; 
Oft as a misty ghost she 'Id frown 

From Schreckborn-peaks on him, 
Through snow-fields oft come roaring down 

With fury wild and grim. 

Yet knowing naught of love or dread, 
Unmoved, untouched stands he, 

Though oft his boding spirit said, 
The nymph it, sure, must be. 
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The chamois-chase is all his joy, 

And huntsman^s hardihood ; 
He heeds no net the nymph has set, 

In his heroic mood. 

Now was her soul a glowing coal, 

Fanned by resentment's gust ; 
'Alive or dead,\the crazed one said, 

* Have him I will and must ! * 
Once must she clasp him to her breast, 

With love so wild and warm. 
And feel around her neck so blest, 

The chamois hunter's arm. 

Decked out in all her finery now, 

Behold the love-crazed maid, 
Her graceful form in robe of storm 

And avalanche-wreath arrayed ! 
Around her head the bristling band, 

Ice-diamond-clasped, gleams well ; 
With thunderbolt she arms her hand, 

Her foot with dizzying spell. 

There stands the lovely hunter-man. 

High on the Alpine bridge : 
The nymph beheld, and madly ran 

Along the giddy ridge. 
He sees her come ; she sees him run ; 

From peak to peak he flies ; 
He stoops — she grasps him — she hath won 

Her wild love's precious prize. 
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Down in the heaven- deep pillow now 

She whirls him from above. 
And in the cold rock-grave below, 

Caresses him with love. 
None knows, of all that loved him best. 

When — where — he closed his eyes ; 
But in the snow-bride's arms, at rest, 

The hunter-bridegroom lies ! 



KEENER. 



DEPARTURE. 

Through the gloomy streets I loiter lonely, 
Hushed the town, as if the folks were dead ; 
There *s a distant sound of murmuring waters, 
And the pale moon shines bright overhead. 

Long, ah, long, before that house I linger ; 
There doth she, my dearest darling, dwell, 
Knows not that her true one, mute and mournful, 
Like the pale moon, looks his fond farewell. 

Long I spread my arms, with speechless yearning, 
Toward my dearest, dearest darling's home, 
And at length I cry : farewell, dear city ! 
Fare thee well, thou peaceful, peaceful home ! 

And thou little chamber overhead there, 
Sight that made so oft my bosom swell. 
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Little window that my love looked out from, 
And thou door she passed through, — all, farewell! 

To the grim old walls I sadly turn, now, 
Often gazing back, with weeping blind, 
Till the watchman shuts the gate behind me, — 
Knows not that I left my heart behind I 



THE MERMAN. 



Beneath the young May moon's tender glance. 

The damsels of Tubingen held their dance : 

They danced and they danced by the moonbeams pale, 

Round the linden tree in the glimmering vale. 

A youthful stranger, richly arrayed. 

Addressed him soon to the fairest maid : 

His hand for a dance he offers her there. 

He places a sea-green wreath in her hair. 

' Young man, young man, why so cold thy arm ? * 

* In the depths of the Neckar it never is warm I * 

* Young man, young man, why so cold thy hand ?' 

* The sun never burns on the deep sea-sand ! ' 
He danced with her far from the linden tree, — 
^ Stop, young man, my mother is calling me 1 ^ 
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He danced with her down to the Neckar^s shore, - 

* Young man^ I tremble ! no more, no more ! ' 
Around the slim waist he clasps her : now, 
Fair maid, the Merman's bride art thou ! 

He waltzes with her into the brine : 

' Oh, father ! and ah, thou mother of mine 1^ 

He leads her down to a crystal hall : 

* Farewell, in the green vale, ye sisters all I * 



NATHUSIUS. 



EVENING PRAYER. 

Star-dust of gold, by Jehovah 

Broadcast in heaven-fields, we view, 

Arching alofl and far over 
All the eternally blue ; — 

Seed of great thoughts that, unsleeping, 
Through the lone silence of night, 

Yearningly climbing and creeping^ 
Swell in the stillness of might ; — 

Stretch then to Earth, the low-darkling, 
Blossom-wreathed tendrils from far, 

Till the inspired one, sparkling. 
Glows in the star-choir, a star. 

Lord of the shining ones, hear me I 
Father of bliss and of rest 1 

Take me, the lonely and weary. 
Home to the infinite breast I 
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THE LITTLE DOG OF BRETT^. 



These lived in Brette city 
A man both poor and blind, 

Who for himself no longer 
His bit of bread could find. 



Then was his faithful poodle 
A friend in need, and bore 

Between his teeth the basket 
And begged from door to door. 

A billet in the basket 

Said : * Give the blind man food I ' 
And each one gave the poodle 

Right gladly what he could. 

Which, then, the faithful creature 

To his poor master bore, 
And never touched a morsel, 

Though ofttimes hungering sore. 
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But once he came, on Friday, 

To where a butcher dwelt ; 
The simple beast had never 

Man^s cunning known or felt. 

The butcher was a bigot, 

A Papist strict was he : 
* Flesh wouldst thou have on Fast-day ? 

But stop ! ril give it thee.' 

Then chopped his little tail off 

All at a single blow, 
And threw it in the basket, 

And said, * There 's meat, now go ! * 

Disgraced and maimed, but faithful. 

The basket home he bore. 
And laid him on the threshold 

And moaned and breathed no more ! 

Then heavy grief and sorrow 

On all the city fell. 
For all the men and children 

Had loved the dog so well. 

Above the city gate, now. 

For a memorial shown, 
Without a tail, a poodle 

Stands there, hewn out in stone. 
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And when a faithful action 

Meets base return, they say : 
^ He^s treated as the poodle 
Of Brette was one day.* 



GEIBEL. 



NIGHT ON THE SEA-SHORE. 

The sea, scarce murmuring, slept in peace, 

Though full of glory, bright as noon, 
Which, through the clouds — a silvery fleece - 

Gushed down from the resplendent moon. 
Melted in blue the distant flood — 

Like jewels gleamed the sparkling sand — 
And I alone, in solemn mood. 

Paced up and down the silent strand. 

Oh, what, in such a silent night. 

Will through the human bosom throng, 
Was never felt by day's broad light, 

Was never told in earthly song. 
A breath mysterious seems to creep 

From Heaven upon the tranquil air, 
A vision o'er the soul to sweep, — 

*Tis half a smile, and half a prayer. 
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Thy spirit, freed from flesh, can trace 

God's way in all below, above. 
And feels, through all the realms of space. 

The stirring of a boundless love. 
By His cool breath thy tears are dried, 

The thorns all wear a rosy glow. 
And Love, through Life's mysterious tide, 

Dives upward, swanlike, from below. 

The heaviest woe thou e'er didst feel 

Smiles back on thee with radiant brow, 
And Death, who breaks thy life's dark seal, 

Is Freedom's herald to thee now. 
Thy look meets his with love and pride. 

While thrills a holy awe through thee. 
As through a bridegroom, whom the bride 

Leads to the blissful mystery. 

Enough ! Enough ! Forbear, my song ! 

The thoughts that, in a moonlit night. 
Will through a mortal bosom throng. 

No earthly poem may recite. 
They come like breaths of Heaven, that creep 

From Eden's palm-groves on the air, — 
A wordless vision, clear and deep — 

'T is half a smile, and half a prayer ! 
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AUTUMN CHEER. 



The woods were pale around me, 
And dull and gray the sky, 

A deathlike sadness bound me, 
And yet I scarce knew why. 

The withered leaves were flying. 
Approaching Winter's prey ; 

My heart, — I whispered, sighing, — 
So flee thy joys away ! 

Thy spring, so bright and blooming, 
Thy gorgeous summer's o'er; 

A frozen clod — a gloomy 

Cold sky — are left — no more ! 

When, hark ! such heavenly singing ! 

And lo I high o'er me flies 
A bird of passage, winging 

His way toward Southern skies. 
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Ah ! as that strain came pealing, 
With sound of flapping wings, 

I felt a gush of healing 
From lifers mysterious springs. 

And, in that gray November, 
The guest, as off he flew, 

Cried, ' Human soul, remember 
That thou hast pinions, too ! * 



1 AND THOU. 



I AM the storm that Northward loves to flee, 
Thou art the moonlight on a tranquil sea : 
How can such I with such a Thou agree ? 

Thou art the beam that lights the lily's eyes, 
I the wild hail that from the black cloud flies ; 
O endless chasm that between us lies ! 

I wild, inconstant, earth's dark guest, and Thou, 
With almost angel-clearness on thy brow; — 
Come, Love, and show thyself almighty, now ! 



PLATEN. 



REMORSE. 

I ROxrsED myself up in the night — in the night — 

I felt myself drawn from my pillow ; 
The streets were deserted — the watchman in sight — 
My footsteps went light, 
In the night — in the night — 

Through the Gothic-arched gate to the billow. 



The mill-stream went roaring, and flashed in its 
I leaned from tlie parapet, yearning, 

The waves in the chasm were mocking my sight, 

As they glided so light, 

In the night — in the night — 
Not one of them ever returning. 



Above me the stars — a vast wilderness bright — 

In silence melodious were wheeling ; 
And with them the moon in her tranquillized height ; 
Their silvery light, 
In the night — in the night— 

Through measureless distance came stealing. 
19 
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And upward I gazed in the night — in the night — 
And down on the billow, so fleeting ; 

Alas for thee ! how have thy days taken flight ! 

Now softly ! throb light, 

In the night — in the night — 
Thou bosom, remorsefully beating ! 



VENICE. 



Venice, calm shadow of her elder day, 

Still, in the land of dreams, lives fresh and fair ; 

Where frowned the proud Republic's Lion, there 
His empty prison-walls keep holiday. 
The brazen steeds that, wet with briny spray, 

On yonder ohurch-walls shake their streaming hair. 

They are the same no longer — ah ! they wear 
The bridle of the Corsican conqueror's sway I 
Where is the people gone, the kingly race 

That reared these marble piles-, amid the waves, 
Which e'en decay invests with added grace ? 

Not in the brows of yon degenerate slaves 
Think thou the traits of their great sires to trace ;— 

Gro, read them, hewn in stone, on Doges' graves I 



LENAU, 



THE POSTILLION. 

Lovely was the night of May, 
Clouds of silvery whiteness 

O'er the blooming Spring away 
Sailed in fleecy lightness. 

Meadow, grove and mountain's brow 

Silent rest were taking : 
No one but the moonshine, now, 

On the roads was waking. 

Glare aind din of day had fled-— 
Ceased each warbler's numbers — 

Spring her fairy children led 
Through the realm of slumbers. 
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Whispering breeze and brooklet ciept 

Slow with silent paces. 
Fragrant dreams of flowers that slept 

Filled the shadowy spaces. 

But my rough Postillion, now. 
Cracked his whip, and, flying, 

Left the vale and mountain's brow 
To his horn replying. 

Cer the hill — across the plain ^ 
Loud the hoofs resounded, 

As, through all the bright domain, 
On the good steeds bounded. 

Wood and mead, as on we sped, 
Flew with scarce a greeting ; 

Town and country by us fled, 
Like a still dream fleeting. 

In the lovely May*moon-light 
Lay a church-yard nested. 

And the traveller's roaming sight 
Solemnly arrcsted. 

On the mountain-side the wall 
Seemed with age reclining. 

And, above, a sad and tall 
Crucifix was shining* 
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Driver, at a slower pace, 

Up the road advances, 
Stops, and toward the burial-place 

Beverently glances : 

* Horse and wheel must tarry here— 

Sir, H is not for danger — 
But there lies one sleeping near, 
Was to me no stranger ! 

* 'Twas a lad most rare and true— 

Ah, the sorrow ponder ! 
None so clear the post-horn blew 

As my comrade yonder I 

* Always must I linger here. 

And, with mournful pleasure. 
To the dead one^s waiting ear 
Blow his favorite measure I' 

Toward the church-yard now he blew 

Such entrancing numbers. 
Well might pierce the dull ground through, 

Stir the dead man^s slumbers. 

And a blast, upon the air. 

From the heights came flying—- 

Was the dead Postillion there 
To his songs replying ? 



Oki, a^^un, and fiuler adn. 

On die good 
Long that echo firom die InE 

Id mjr ear 



WtJRKERT. 



THE BAYONET: 



A. ncTusB nr teres fbahbs. 



I SEE, in my fancy, a chamber, 

In the chamber there stands a straw-bed, 

And, naked and gleaming, above it, 
A bayonet hangs at the head. 

There enters, each evening, in silence, 
A trembling old man, bent and gray ; 

He lays down his bag in the comer 

With the victuals he begged through the day. 

And then, with a sudden emotion, 
The bowed one erects his white head, 

0*er the face and the form of the beggar 
Preternatural lustre is shed. 
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In silence he stalks to the bedside, 
And, solemnly folding his hands, 

His eyes on the bayonet fixes, 
And so, in mute ecstasy stands* 

Low words he now munnurs of battle, 
Scarce audible, save when, by fits, 

'Mid the flashing actillery^s rattle 
Is heard 'L^Empereur — Austerlitz.^ 

And still, at the name of the Emperor, 
He bows down his head of white hair ; 

His crucifix — that is the bayonet, — 
The ^mperor — the God of his prayer. 



II. 



The evening devotions are ended. 
The beggar's low chamber is cold, 

He lays oif his shoes and his kirtle, 
— All torn, full of shot-holes and old. 

And on the straw-bed, now, he stretches 
His limbs for his nightly repose. 

Then feels on the floor for his kirtle, 
And lifts it and over him throws. 
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But scarce has he closed his old eyelids, 
When dreams of past conflicts arise, 

The tramp and the thunder of battle, 
The cannons, the drums and the cries. 

He sees the helmed regiments marching, 
The horsemen and infantry sees, — 

Then, suddenly, up starts the sleeper. 
And falls, in the bed, on his knees. 

He sees, in his dream, how the Emperor 
On a foamy white charger rides by. 

And waves with his hand to the soldiers, 
Where the foemen are ready to fly. 

And lifting his hand 9iid down-snatching 
The weapon that over him shines, 

The grey-beard will follow his Emperor 
Who sits and looks down on the lines. 

And heavily, now, on the mattress 

He plunges, — a shriek, and a smart I — 

For the dreamer bas rushed on the iron. 
And the bayonet pierces his heart. 

And ere the wild dream has quite vanished, 
Death spins his dark web round his prey ; 

With the bayonet sheathed in bis bosom. 
In the red eye of morning he lay. 
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III. 



The door of that chamber is opened, 

Four hard-favored bearers appear ; 
Kough-hewn and unplaned is the coffin 

They carry along on the hier. 

No crucifix lies on the coffin, 

No bier-cloth above it is spread, 
No funeral bell is heard tolling, 

No sentence of comfort is said. 

There are dark brows, and talk of self-slaughter, 
And the crowd shrink asunder with dread ; 

No eye drops a tear for the guilty, 
None follows him to his cold bed. 

The bearers move on with their burden. 
They pass through the gate of the town ; 

On the place where the dead man shall slumber, 
A cold mist comes drearily down. 

In the church-yard's unsightliest comer, 

Where, save thorns and thistles, nought grows. 

By the crumbling old brick wall, where never 
A grave-mound nor crucifix rose. 
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The bearers set down the rude coffin^ 

And hastily dig for the dead 
A hole in the ground there — a deep one, 

But a hardy ignominious bed. 

And when they had ended, one laughing 
Kicks off from the coffin the lid, — 

When, suddenly, came the bright sun out, 
Who, till now, in the clouds had been hid* 

He shines down so glowing and golden 

In the face of the dead, as he lay, 
And graces his coffin with roses, 

As if 'twere the judgment to-day. 

He looks on the armor of iron — 

By the side of the dead man it gleams ; 

And from the blank bayonet a fiery 
And diamond-like radiance beams. 

The churls doff their caps at the token ; 

* 'Tis the witness of Heaven,' they said; 
And a low Paternoster was spoken. 

As they heaped in the earth o'er the dead. 



CLAUDIUS. 



THE HEN. 

A FAMOUS hen's my story's theme. 

Who ne'er was known to tire 
Of laying eggs, but then she 'd scream 
So loud o'er every egg, 'twould seem 

The house must be on fire. 
A turkey-cock, who ruled the walk, 

A wiser bird and older, 
Could bear't no more, so off did stalk 

Right to the hen, and told her : — 
* Madam, that scream, I apprehend, 

Does nothing to the matter ; 
It surely helps the egg no whit ; 
Then lay your egg, and done with it ! 
I pray you. Madam, as a friend, 

Cease that superfluous clatter ! 
You know not how't goes through my head I' 
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* Humph ! very likely ! ^ madam said, 
Then proudly putting forth a leg :— 

* Uneducated barnyard fowl I 
You know no more than any owl, 
The noble privilege and praise 
Of authorship in modern days, — 

ni tell you why I do it ; 
First, you perceive, I lay my egg, 
And then — review it.' 



THE FOX AND THE BEAR. 



A Fox, one day, at early dawn. 

Was jogging slyly o'er the lawn, 

A rooster in his mouth, the pillage 

Of last night's prowling through the village. 

Sneaking along with speed and care. 

Unluckily he meets a Bear. 

(^Zounds!) — Ah, good morrow, gracious Sir! 

Your Grace is early on the stir. 

A lucky meeting, on my word ; 

I've brought your Grace a noble bird.' — 

* " Your Grace ! " why do ye call me gracious ? 

You brute ! d'ye mean to be facetious ? 
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.Who says I am ? ' — * Since you will know, 
Your Honor's own mouth told me so ; 
I peeped intoU — to tell the truth, 
Your Honor has a long, sharp too^ I' 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



THE PERSIAN PEASANT. 

In Erivan 

Once on a time there lived a poor, plain man ; 

A little garden was his sole possession, 

To tend it was his only occupation. 

A tree that stood upon his ground, 

Bore fruit well known and everywhere renowned. 

So red and rich and round, 

Such sunny radiance beaming, 

With such balsamic juices teeming. 

The very smell 

Were quite enough to make a sick man well. 

' By all means,^ said a neighbor, ^ take, good man, 

A basket of this fruit to Ispahan ! 

The Sheikh, they say, has a sweet tooth, ay, marry. 

And spends his money freely, I am told. 

Mark me ! for every piece of fruit you carry. 

You shall bring home with you a piece of gold.' 
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' 'Faith, I myself should think so,' says the man ; 
* The thing looks promising — I'll even do it.' 
He buys the finest basket he can find, 
And packs into it 

The choicest fruits assorted to his mind. 
Takes leave of all his friends 
And gaily wends 
. His way along the road to Ispahan, 
Already big and bright with many a plai). 
What he will do with all the golden pieces ; 
E'en now, in thought, his house, his ground increases : 
And so the lightened moments ran, 
And ere he thinks, he is at Ispahan. 
To the chief marshal they announce his name ; 
The way at- courts is everywhere the same : 
To him who brings, the doors are always open ; 
Who comes to get, may long stand hoping. 
The fruit is taken by the marshal, 
Who soon returns, our worthy man informing. 
His Majesty the Sheikh is very partial 
To fruit so charming, 
In his own person had devoured the store. 
And praised it much, and asked for more. 

Hey ! my good Persian, what a trade ! 

Thou hast thy fortune made ! 

He watches till the moment suits 

Softly to whisper in the Emperor's ear. 

He is the peasant with the fruits ; 

He stands where soon the Emperor must appear. 
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He gazes down along the gorgeous hall, 

Stares at the great, who here do seem so small ; 

At last he spies a dwarf among the swarm. 

With such a queer and crooked form, 

That the poor man 

Must laugh, do all he can. 

Unluckily this dwarf was the prime minister : 

With a sharp look, so cross and sinister, 

He squints at our poor friend. One word : the guard 

Drag him away down stairs and through the yard. 

Now he may sit and whistle for his purses 

Of gold, in prison there ; he curses 

The tree, the garden ; curses thrice. 

Body and soul. 

The neighbor whose advice 

Brought him to this dark hole. 

But all his curses cannot mend the matter. 

Cannot undo what's done, nor make it better. 

And so a whole year fled, — 

Too long a time by half 

For one poor little laugh ! — 

Men thought no more of him than if he had been dead. 

At length the time of fruit came round. 
They brought the Sheikh the best that could be found : 
He turned his nose up, laid them down again ; 
* 'T was not such fruit you brought me last year — then 
'Twas worth an Emperor's eating ! where 's the fellow 
Who brought me then the fruit so mellow ? 
Will he, perhaps, again come round this way ? 
Has none had tidings of him since that day ? 
13 
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Whence came he ? Whither did he go ? 

Who is he ? Quick, make search, and let me know ! * 

They search, and solve the mystery. 

The Emperor laughs to hear the tragic history : 

* Good ! Bring him hither ! I myself will see 
That the poor devil's lot shall be 

Better than this !^ 

He comes : * I know your story, 
Good friend I' so says the Sheikh, * Tm very sorry. 
But for lost time, jail fare, and money due you. 
Ask what you will, we '11 freely give it to you.' 

' Sir, give me only,' answered the poor man, 

* An axe, a bag of salt, and Alcoran.' 
The Emperor to laugh began : 

* What foolish stuff! Axe, salt, and Alcoran ! ' 

* The axe, that I may fell the fruit tree ; then 
The salt, to sow, that where 

It grew, no thing may ever grow again ; 
And last the Koran, so that I may swear 
A solemn oath, that I will never, 
(Though I should live forever,) 
Nor chick nor child of mine. 
While sun and moon do shine, 
Shall darken any more 
The palace-door I ' 
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THE GREAT CRAB IN LAKE MOHRIN. 



▲ FOFULAA LEGEND. 



In the town of Mohrin they never sleep, 
But day and night in the lake they peep : 
May no good Christian child live to see 
The day when once the great crab gets free ! 
He 's fastened in the lake there 

With fetters down below, 
Else would he work the country 
A dreadful — dreadful woe ! 

The creature's miles in length, they say, 
And often turns over, and woe 's the day, 
When he once gets loose : he 's on the land — 
No power can ever his march withstand : 
And, as advancing backward, 

's the way with crabs, you know. 
Why backward, nolens volens. 
All things must with him go. 
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Such going backwards that will be I 
The meat you put in your mouth, (d'ye see ?) 
Will not stay there, but straightway trot 
Back to the plate, and then to the pot ! 
The bread will turn to wheat again — 

The meal will turn to com — 
And everything will be just what 
It was before 'twas bom. 

The timber from the house '11 get free, 
And back to the woods, a rustling tree ; 
The tree will creep back to a shoot, as of yore, 
The mortar tum to lime once more. 
The ox will be a calf again, 

The calf go back to the cow, 
And the cow again, in her tum, 
Be what the calf is now I 

Back to the flower will go the wax, 
The shirt on the back will tum to flax, 
The flax to linseed change, and then 
Into the ground creep back again. 
And first the Burgomaster 

Will suffer change, they say, 
The people all shall see him 
A sucking child that day. 

And after him the council-men, 
And all the talented writers, then ; 
And the corporation stripped shall be 
Of its corporate capacity. 
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The rector on the school-hench 

Will sit, a scholar small, 
In short, the world grow hack again 

To children, one and all. 

All shall go hack to earth^s green sod, 
And each, with Adam, be a clod. 
The winged tribes will keep longest about, 
But they, too, will, at last, give out 
The hen will be a chicken, 

And into the egg creep back. 
Which the great crab instanter 
With his great tail will crack. 

Heaven grant we never so far may get ! 
The world is living and thriving yet : 
Good care is taken by the powers that be 
That the old great crab shall never be free. 
Just think how this poor ditty 

Would share the wretched fate, 
Drawn through Fame's trumpet's mouth-piece 
Back to the ink-horn straight ! 
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THE FISHERMAN'S HUT. 



* Go, boy, and light the torch ! the night 

Is damp and dark and drear ; 
Thy father sails from foreign lands, 

His ship must soon be near.' 

The boy sets fire to the torch, 

And hastens to the strand ; 
The storm-wind howls, the rain pours down, 

The torch dies in his hand. 



The boy flies homeward : ' Mother dear ! 

Send me not out again ! 
The storm did howl, and the wind did blow, 

And the torch went out in the rain.' 

* sailor's blood I O sailor's blood ! 

No sailor's blood art thou ! 
What cares a brisk young sailor's blood 

How wild the tempests blow ? ' 
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The boy sets fire to the torch, 

He hastens to the shore ; 
The tempest howls, the rain pours down, 

The torch goes out once morc. 

The boy flies home, * O mother dear, 

Send me not to the strand ! 
There's a white woman sitting there, 

And beckoning with her hand I ' 

* sailor's blood ! O sailor's blood ! 

No sailor's blood art thou ! 
Nought does the brave, warm sailor's blood 

For mermaid care, I trow.' 

The boy sets fire to the torch. 

And hastens to the shore. 
The tempest howls, the rain pours down. 

The torch dies yet once more. 

The boy flies home, ' O mother go 

Thyself now to the shore ! 
I hear a voice like father's rise 

Through all the ocean's roar.' 

The mother quickly lifts the torch. 

And sets the hut on fire ; 
The tempest howls, the lurid flame 

Shines, brighter, broader, higher. 
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* What hast thou done ? O mother, woe ! 

Hear'st thou the tempest^s roar ! 
How cold the night, how dark and wild — 

And we've a home no more I ^ 



* O sailor's blood ! O sailor's blood I 
No sailor's blood art thou ! 

Boy, when no other torch will bum, 
The hut shines well, I trow.' 

The father safely steers his ship 
Right to the blazing strand, 

Weathers the ledges all, and soon 
In safety reached the land. 
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SAINT VERENA. 

Where, below the steep of Jura, 

Rocky Solothurn is seen, 
Sweetly nestling in the mountains, 

Lies a deep and wild ravine. 

Up towards heaven the stone Colossi 
Soar above the vale so high, 

Gloomy firs fling out their branches 
Grimly, there, athwart the sky. 

Down below, among the bushes, 
Bright the rivulet glides along. 

In the pilgrim's ear it murmurs 
Like a holy convent song. 

By it oft sate Saint Verena, 

Long had she her dwelling here. 

Whether Spring came down the valley, 
Or grim Winter howled so drear. 
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Whosoe'er was seized with sickness. 
Straightway sought her holy cell, 

And had scarcely crossed her threshold 
When he felt himself made well. 

Whoso hears her words of wisdom, 
Witnesses the daily deed, 

Feels a longing stir within him : 
* Oh, that I such life might lead I ' 

Many a one would surely whisper. 
Once beholding her at prayer : 

* Ah, in sooth, for such rough region 
Is the damsel all too fair.' 

But her daily care is only 

To extend Christ's kingdom here. 

And all hearts, in these wild places, 
Praise and bless her far and near. 

Even the forest's untamed creatures 
Seem as if they knew her well, 

And all night, as friends and servants. 
Keep their guard around her cell. 

But the Evil One is frantic. 

And he seeks, with envious heart. 

How to circumvent and crush her, 
Her who foils his every art. 
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Often has he made the brooklet 

Through the vale a torrent roar, 
But, amid the swelling waters, 

Still, dry-shod, she passes o'er. 

Oft, to kill the holy maiden, 

Has he sent a murderer grim : 
But the wretch has fled with terror. 

When she turned and looked on him. 

But, since all his spells are ftnitless, 

Under-foot his wiles all trod, 
Now, at least, the fiend will show her 

That he stronger is than God. 

And as she, with fervor praying, 

Knelt in morning's rosy hour. 
There stands Satan right behind her, — r 

Now her life is in his power ( 

With both hands the grinning monster. 

See ! a giant bolder grasps ; 
High above him swings it fiercely ; 

Sympathetic nature gasps. 

One more instant and he'll hurl it, 

Surely crush her in the place. 
But she hears a sudden rustling. 

Backward turns her angel-face. 
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Such a flood of radiant beauty 
Blinds him with its dazzling light ; 

Poised he holds the rock above him, 
And forgets his fury quite. 

From his mind reflection's traces 
Have so clean departed, all, 

That he lets the trembling bolder 
On his toes directly fall. 

But what vexes him most sorely, 
Fills his soul with spite and shame, 

Is, that only * limping devil ' 

Since that day has been his name. 

Wilt thou not believe my legend, 
Gro to Saint Verena's glen ; 

In the rocky clump thouUt see there 
Print of Satan's fingers ten. 
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THE MONK OF HEISTERBACH. 

In cloister Heisterbach a youthful monk 

Went sauntering through the garden's farthest ground, 

Reading God's holy word in silence, sunk 

In musings on eternity profound. 

He reads, and hears the Apostle Peter say : 
* One day is with the Lord a thousand years, 
A thousand years with Him are but a day/ — 
But, in his maze of doubt, no clew appears. 

He heeds not, lost in thought, the flight of time, 
And deeper in the wood is lost his track, 
Until the bell, with holy vesper chime. 
To serious cloister-duties calls him back. 

He reaches with swift steps the gate ; the hand 
Of an unknown one answers now the bell ; 
He starts — but sees the Church all lighted stand, 
And hears the friars the holy chorus swell. 
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Then, entering, to his seat he straightway goes, 
But, strange to tell, he finds it occupied ; 
He looks upon the monks in their long rows, 
He sees all strangers, there, on every side. 

The staring one is stared at all around, 
They ask his name, and why he there appeals ; 
He tells, — low murmurs through the chapel sound ! 
' None such has lived here these three hundred years/ 

' The last who hore the name,' out spake the crowd, 
' A doubter was, and disappeared one day ; 
None, since, to take that name has been allowed' — 
He hears the word, and shudders with dismay. 

He names the abbot now, and names the year : 
They call for the old cloister-book, and lo ! 
A mighty miracle of God is clear : 
'Tis he, was lost three hundred years ago ! 

The terror palsies him — his hair grows gray — 
A deathly paleness settles on his face — 
He sinks — while breath enough is left to say : 
* Grod is exalted over time and space I 

' What he had hid, a miracle now clears ; 
Think of my fate, believe, adore, obey I 
I know : a day is as a thousand years 
With God, a thousand years are as a day ! ' 
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THE THREE MASKS. 



Thb monarch's crowned forehead no wrinkle reveals ; 
The blood on his throne he with purple conceals ; 
Then calls to his vassals, a menial throng: 
' Let the dancing begin, bring the maskers along ! ' 

There 's ringing of music, there 's joy in each breast, 
The king is uneasy — the king finds no rest 
Three white-yia&ged maskers before him pass by, 
And dark and more dark is the cloud in his eye. 

Once more in red mantles they glide through the ring, 
And midnight encamps on the face of the king: 
In black dress, a third time, they steal on men's sight. 
And the cheeks of the monarch grow pale with affright. 

At the foot of his throne, now, so scornfully grim. 
Three skulls, ranged in silence, are grinning at him. 
He sinks from his throne, now, he falls on the floor, 
But the masks, they have vanished, men see them no 
more. 
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Each face is unmasked at the monarches command. 
No juggler is seen in the midst of the band ; 
He calls to his page, and he breathes in his ear : 

* The soothsayer bring me, ere dawn shall appear ! ' 

The page bears the message ; the Sage makes reply : 

* Too late comes the question — God answers, not L 
Whenever a mortal such vision beholds, 

His conscience already the meaning unfolds. 

' The first skull brings terror and threatening — he saith : 
" Thy works were corruption, thy doings were death." 
' The second : " Thy throne upon corpses was reared : 
Must thyself, as a corpse, by the living be feared." 

* The third : " Whosoever hath looked on these twain. 
Himself must be like them ere starlight shall wane. 
Oh, many and motley of masks the array — 
Beware thou, oh monarch, beware the dark play!"'* 

The page springs at mom from his sweat-dripping steed, 
And bears to the palace the message with speed. 
Snow-white lies the king in his robings of red. 
On the black-curtained bier, for the house of the dead. 
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TWO LOVERS. 



A SKIFF swam down the Danube^s tide, 
Therein a bridegroom sate, and bride, 
He one side, she the other. 

Tell me, my dearest heart, said she, 
What present shall I make to thee ? 

And back her little sleeve she stripped. 
And deeply down her arm she dipped. 

And so did he, the other side, 

And laughed and jested with his bride. 

Fair lady Danube, give me here 
Some pretty gift to please my dear. 

She drew a sparkling sword aloft. 
Just such the boy had longed for, oft. 

The boy, what holds he in his hand ? 
Of milk-white pearls a costly band. 
14 
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He binds it round her jet-black hair, 
She looks a princess, sitting there. 

Fair lady Danube, give me here, 
Some pretty gift to please my dear ! 

Once more she '11 try what she can feel ; 
She grasps a helmet of light steel. 

On his part, terrified with joy, 
Fished up a golden comb, the boy. 

A third time clutching in the tide, 
Woe ! she falls headlong o'er the side. 

The boy leaps after, clasps her tight. 
Dame Danube snatches both from sight. 

Dame Deuiube grudged the gifts she gave, 
They must atone for't in the wave. 

An empty skiff glides down the stream, 
The mountains hide the sunset gleam. 

And when the moon in heaven did stand, 
The lovers floated dead to land. 
He one side, she the other. 
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OLD POPULAR SONG. 



I STAT with thee to-day, my love, 

To-morrow too, my dear ; 
But when the third day comes, my dove, 

I must he gone from here. 

But when wilt thou come hack again, 

Thou dearest heart of mine ; 
And pluck the red, red rose again, 

And drink the cooling wine ? 

Oh, when it snows red roses. 

And when it rains cool wine ; 
Then, then will I come back again, 

Thou dearest heart of mine ! 

She went, in her father's garden. 

And slept beneath the vine, 
Ajid there she dreamed, and, oh, it seemed 

As if it rained cool wine. 
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And then when she woke up again, 

Lo, there was nothing there ; 
But the roses bloomed, and, oh, they perfumed 

The pleasant summer air. 

And she built her a house of clover, 

Green clover, and down below 
She waited for her lover, 

And she watched for the rosy snow. 

With yellow wax, all over, 

And yellow lilies fine 
She covered it, that there she might sit 

And hide when it rained cool wine. 

And when the house was builded 
She drank the Lord God^s wine. 

And, with a rose- wreath in her hand 
Did there to sleep recline. 

The boy comes back from his journey, 
* And where is that darling of mine ? ' 

fle brings a wreath of roses 
And a goblet of cooling wine. 

He stumbles over the grave mound, 

He falls — and lo ! the sign 1 
There comes a snow of roses, 

And a shower of cooling wine. 
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THE LORD OF THE SEA. 

Befohe sea-washed Southampton, 
With sceptre and with crown, 

King Knut, in pomp of purple. 
Upon his throne sits down, 

The billows loudly roaring. 

His vassals, mute, around him, 

Await his nod, but he 
Peers out with frowning eyebrows 

Upon the boundless sea. 
The billows loudly roaring. 

Then, with defiant gesture. 

The haughty, gray-haired Dane, 

Tamer of England's people. 
Flings back his lion-mane ; 

The billows loudly roaring. 

* From this gold chair I sit on. 
To the blue Baltic's brine. 

From Thule to Southampton 
The world,' he cried, ' is mine ! ' 

The billows loudly roaring. 
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* Thou, too, despite thy fury, 
White-crested old sea-wave I 

Shalt henceforth pay me tribute, 
And be my faithful slave ! ' 

The billows loudly roaring. 

And while he speaks, a sea-wave 
Flung up its sparkling spray, 

And spat upon his beard there, 
As if in scornful play, 

The billows loudly roaring. 

But he took off his crown, then, 
And flung it in the sea. 

Crying : Man's might is idle ! 
To God all glory be ! 

The billows loudly roaring. 
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IN THE VALE. 

The mill-stream goes roaring — 

The saw-teeth aye gnashing — 
The blow of the ponderous 

Hammer falls crashing : 
The mountains are smoking, 

And, down in the dell, 
The sunbeams are bidding 

The wanderer farewell. 

Oh, tell me, my heart, 

What thy beatings betoken. 
And then thy dead silence. 

As if thou wert broken ? 
And whence are these tears again ? 

Ah, well-a-day ! 
Their house is in flames — 

They no longer can stay I 

The mill-stream it murmurs : 

' Plunge down through my billows, 

And ease thy worn limbs 
On the softest of pillows ! ' 
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The saw-teeth go sighing : 
* We shape thee, poor breast, 

Ere the morrow's long journey, 
A chamber of rest ! ' — 

Comes dancing and singing 

Along to the water, 
In form like an angel. 

The miller's fair daughter ; 
A silvery melody 

Rings through her song : 
* My heart's-love, my dearest, 

Where stay'st thou so long ? ' 

The mountains are darkling : 
The wanderer breathes lighter, 

His tears are dried up. 

All within him groy^ brighter ; 

The mill-wheels they clatter : 
^ Beat gaily, poor breast ! 

On the heart of thy loved one, 
There findest thou rest ! 
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THE VOW. 

Thebb came a fair mariner over the lake ; 

Her name — not to leave you in wonder — 
Tho', of course, she 's unknown to you, yet for the sake 

Of the story, we '11 call her Bionda. 

Away flew the skiff, like a bird o*er the flood — 
'Twas May — all serene and enchanting — 

And, tingling with ecstasy, bounds the bright blood. 
What more can our mermaid be wanting ? 

But maidens will always be asking for more ; 

* How much finer 'twould be ' (she bethought her) 
' If a storm would but come ; there 's no fun on the shore, 

Like a dance on the floor of the water ! ' 

'T was said and 'twas done I From the far southern sky 
Came a tempest on raven-black pinions ; 

The billows danced high, and the vessel was nigh 
To be sunk in old Neptune's dominions. 
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With tears in her eyes, now, how wildly she cries : 
^ No more dancing, I pray I O thou sternest 

Of Grods, hid thy waters come hack from the skies ! 
Who takes a poor girl so in earnest ? 

' Save I spare me, O Jove ! hring me safely to shore, 

And I swear by the sun up yonder, 
He never shall see me dance any more ! ' 

What mightier oath could have hound her ? 

And the face of heaven laid by its frown, 
And the sea was as smooth as a pillow, 

And the moon came up, as the sun went down. 
And glanced on the mirroring billow. 

And soon the vessel had made the land. 
Where windows were cheerfully glancing ; 

And there, by moonlight, along the strand. 
Young fishers and maidens were dancing. 

And Bionda, she stood there with thoughtful look, 
As the lads and the lasses went tripping. 

And, all her ten toes, each on its own hook. 
In her shoes they were secretly skipping. 

But she, abstracted in thought profound. 

As listening the monitor^s warning. 
Looked sea*ward round o'er her shoulders and frowned. 

As she thought of the vow of the morning. 
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And still her conscience held fast and strong, 
Though speakingly twanged the fiddle ; — 

But, ah ! the temptation lasts too long, 
And holdly she springs in the middle. 

And down she flies along the line, 

Through the midst of the garlands and glances, 
While the magnificent May moon-shine 

Besilvers the intricate dances. 

Then a voice calls from Heaven, * Woe, woe on thee, 

Bionda, what, what hast thou broken ! 
Bemember the dangerous dance on the sea ! 

What oath to the sun hast thou spoken ? 

* Bionda ! Bionda! you Ve broken your vow ! * 

* What vow,* she replies, * have I broken ? 
The sun is in America now — 

And no oath to the moon have I spoken.' 

Bionda came back to her cottage again — 

The tempest had rent it asunder — 
Grief's cloud from her eyes broke in tears like rain, 

And the whisper of conscience was thunder. 

* Ah, ' cried she, • ho^ poorly this dancing pays. 

The next time shall find this girl older ; 
Sure the sun had behind yonder moon hid his blaze. 
And peeped at me over her shoulder! ' 
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WATCHMAN'S SONG. 



Whew ! what a dismal night is here ! 

How round my ears it whizzes I 
Such snow I have not known this year ! 

How fiercely, too, it freezes I 
Yet — even now — the clock strikes nine — 
Each to his post — and this is mine. 

'Tis true, Pm a tormented man 

From evening until morning ; 
I may not sleep when others can, 

All night must sound my warning. 
And, 'sooth, I love the midnight breeze, 
In summer, 'neath these linden trees ; 

But when old winter freezes so, 

That every pond like stone is. 
And when I try my horn to blow 

And stiff as ice each tone is, 
When the snow drizzles down my back, 
And puts my lantern out — alack! 
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Then \ is a task not to repine 

At duty, though unpleasing ; 
Were 't not for this short pipe of mine 

To keep my nose from freezing, 
As Vm an honest man, I vow, 
My nose had perished long ere now. 

The quiet peasant sleeps and snores, 

For all my horn is screaming ; 
Contented lie the cow and horse, 

In their warm stahles dreaming. 
Both dove and duck are in their nest, 
And e^en the watch-dog takes his rest. 

While I alone, to earn my bread. 
The cold night-hours must number ; 

Well ! soon the watchman^s weary head 
Shall find in death sweet slumber, 

Till clearer, louder than his horn, 

Sounds the last Trump the judgment mom ! 
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THE COOPER'S SONG. 



I AM the cooper : I bind the cask ; 
The sweat flows down, as I drive my task : 
Yet on with the hoop, and merry 's the sound, 
As I featly pound 
And with block and with hammer go travelling round 
And round and round. 

I am the cooper : I bind the cask ; 
And gay as play is my nimble task ; 
And though I grow crooked with stooping to pound, 
Yet merry's the sound 
As, with block and with hammer, I journey round 
And round and round. 

I am the cooper : I bind the cask ; 

Am healthy and happy, what more shall I ask ? 

Not in king's palaces, I '11 be bound, 

Such joy is found. 
Where men do nothing and still are going round 

And round and round. 
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So Pll stni be a cooper, and bind the cask, 
Bread for wife and children is all I ask ; 
And glad will they be at night, Til be bound, 

That, with cheerful sound, 
Father went all day long hammering round 

And round and round. 



THREE ROMANCES. 
I. 

THE EMIGRANT. 



Where the three oaks upon the mountain stand. 
There oft I stood and looked upon the land. 
There oft I dreamed of thee at morning-light, 
My sweet one, there I thought of thee at night. 

Where the three oaks upon the mountain stand. 
There, weeping, gav^st thou me thy lily hand, 
Thy father drove me forth and bade me go ! 
My love, my love ! such parting — ah the woe I 
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Where the three oaks apoD the mountaiii stand. 
Once more I bent my steps ; with trembling hand 
I plucked a twig in silence : men shall lay 
That twig in silence on my grave, one day. 

II. 

TBB 80LDIBK. 

And must I die, far from my Fatherland, 

Here bleed to death 'mid wastes of scorching sand ? 

The gleam of Arab sabres blinds my eye, 

My head sinks down, I faint — O God ! I die I 

O man, that bad^st me fly — God pardon thee I 
Grod pardon thee ! for she is true to me. 
For thy vile gold two hearts thou break'st — ah, woe ! 
Grod pardon thee ! thou had'st not meant it so I 

Thou oaken twig ! there, pale and withered, rest. 
Like every joy of life, upon my breast ! 
The death-damps dim my eye and clog my breath, 
My loved one, I was true to thee in death ! 

III. 

THE ORATE. 

Where the three oaks upon the mountain stand, 
An old man sits and stares upon the land, 
Beside him leans in sadness, pale and cold. 
His only child, in jewels rich, and gold. 
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* Yet one more prayer, O father, suffer me ! * 

* My daughter ! what thou wilt, be granted thee ! ' 

* Then lay me here — here place my burial-stone, 
Soon, soon, my father, leave I thee alone ! ' 

Where the three oaks upon the mountain stand, 
There *s no one now looks down upon the land ; 
A little grave-mound with a marble stone, 
In mom^s and evening's redness gleams, alone. 



THE LEIPSIC TOURNAMENT. 

In Leipsic's famous city — 
Id Leipsic's castle-hall — 

Are seen brave warriors many, 
With armor-bearers all. 

In march the Wittenbergers, — 
Their bristling halberds see ! 

They mean, around their master, 
A storm-proof wall to be. 

But he — no lance he beareth — 
Nor sword, nor spear doth wield - 

The word of God 's his weapon — 
The spirit is his shield. 
15 
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Haik ! sounds no blast of trumpets 

The signal to the fight ? 
No ! to the holy combat 

Sweet organ-tones invite. 

Down on their knees all sinking. 
Their manly forms they bow — 

They pray high Heaven to send them 
The Holy Spirit now : 

* Come, rest on us, thou worthy, 
Thou holy spirit of God ! 

Thou Comforter who teachest 
The path His Christ hath trod ! 

' O give us wisdom^s fulness, 
And faith^s exalted might, 

The truth in love revealing, 
That worketh all things right ! ^ 

And now they all have risen — 
The lists wide open fly — 

The herald calls to combat : 
Now battle manfully ! 

From yonder glittering phalanx 
Forth stalks a champion proud, 

Of giant frame, and piercing 

His voice rings through the crowd : - 
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* Who dares with me to battle ? 

I fling my gauntlet down ! ' — 
One of the Wittenbergers 

Has dared to meet his frown. 

They run at one another, — 
Their swords flash to and fro, — 

They cut, and thrust, and parry, 
Loud sounds the sturdy blow. 

Yet neither strikes his foeman 

Quite to the ground. — Come, thou, 

The Wittenbergers' master, 
Out on the arena now ! 

And, like the son of Jesse, 
A young monk takes the field ; 

No lance has he, nor helmet, 
He bears no sword nor shield. 

But in his wallet bears he 

Full many a goodly stone ; 
So well he knows to sling, them, 

They crash through brass and bone.- 

He bears his cause so bravely. 

He flghts so valiantly. 
The knights in that assembly 

His deeds with terror see ! 
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The blows — they thicken round him, 
And clip and clap they fall — 

But from his frame as nimbly 
They fly off, one and all. 

* The master on his finger 

A little ring doth wear, 
And holds, by art of magic, 
An evil spirit there ! ' 

Thus, through the knightly circle, 
Suspicious whispers fly : — 

* Come out, thou evil spirit ! 

Out from the ring ! ' they cry. 

* The master hath a nosegay. 

He in his hand doth bear. 
And holds, by art of magic. 
An evil spirit there ! ' 

' Come out, then, from the nosegay. 
Foul Fiend I' they cry once more ;- 

The ring, and eke the nosegay, 
Are what they were before. 

Now let me say, my masters. 

It is not in the ring. 
And as to imps in nosegays, 

'Tis all a foolish thing. 
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Know, when the Lord of spirits 

His servants aids in fight, 
Then needs a noble warrior 

No alien spirit's might. 

The Lord from Heaven 's the spirit 
That lends true strength, and He 

Hath to our Master given 
Courage and victory. 



THE HUNGARIAN EXILE. 

Way-worn and sad, a stranger- guest 

Came to a hall, with gay ones crowded : 
* Wine ! wine ! good host, thy very best ! ' 

He murmured low, with eyes o'erclouded. 
And down his jaded limbs he flung ; 

When suddenly his face flashed fire : 
' But, good mine host ! ' his voice now rung, 

* Hungarian wine I the true Tokayer I ' 

The vine's red blood purls in the bowl ; 

Inviting smiles the generojis liquor ; 
But he, in bitterness of soul, 

Looks down upon the sparkling beaker. 
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He Stares into the golden flood, 
As if his joy therein were sunken, 

And, boiling, glows his heated blood. 
Ere yet a drop of wine is drunken. 

For there he sees the pillaged town, 

Where many a home, at midnight, blazes ; 
On blood-red fields looks wildly down, 

On ghastly Golgolhas he gazes. 
O'er desperate battles fought in vain, 

His eyes with bitter tears are filling ; 
With wail of widows o'er the slain, 

With orphans' cries his heart is thrilling. 

He sees full many a sword swung high, 

And hears the distant armor ringbg, 
And heroes, sworn to do or die. 

With warrior's joy to saddle springing ; 
And then — and then dark treachery. 

And midnight's gloomy hush descending, 
And hiff dear Hungary, just free, 

Her neck to Russian fetters bending. 

Then wildly throbs his woe-sick heart, 

And all his limbs convulsive quiver, 
He feels a sudden, piercing smart, 

And tears pour down, a briny river. 
He quaffs the brimming cup, and cries : 

* Let all thy foes, just cause ! take warning : 
Thou from thy grave, one day, shalt rise ! 

Hope ! hope 1 there comes a judgment morning ! ' 
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Poor, harassed, hunted exile 1 thou 

May'st well thy wine with tears be drinking ; 
But should I once, as thou dost now, 

See, in strange lands, mine own wine blinking. 
Say, could I e'er, in gladsome mood, 

Taste mine own Rhineland's generous liquor ? 
Would not a tear-drop, 'mid the flood. 

Still glisten in the bubbling beaker? 
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Heart, my heart, why throbb'st thou so ? 

Is it rapture — is it woe ? — 

'Tis, at once, both woe and bliss; 

Ah ! so sad a joy is this, — 

Ah ! so exquisite a woe. 

Not for worlds would I forego ! 

Beat, oh beat, my throbbing breast ! 

Sweet, oh sweet, is love's unrest ! 

Heart, my heart, why throbb'st thou so ? 

Is it rapture — is it woe ? — 

Every pleasure earth contains 

Is conjoined to bitter pains. 

Lover's bliss is bitterness — 

Lover's woe is blessedness. 

Beat, oh beat, my throbbing breast ! 

Sweet, oh sweet, is love's unrest ! 
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Heart, my heart, why throbb'st thou so ? 
Is it rapture — is it woe ? — 
Bliss of love hath me bereft ; 
Pang of love alone is left ; 
Yet, in woe, the heart loves on ; 
Sweet the joy of pleasure gone I 
Beat, oh beat, my throbbing breast ! 
Sweet, oh sweet, is love's unrest ! 
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When Spring comes with suns and showers. 
What gives beauty to the bowers ? — 

Buds and flowers. 

When the glowing Summer ^s bom, 
What pours nature from her horn ? — 

Hay and com. 

When mild suns in Autumn shine, 
Then, oh Earth, what gifts are thine ? — 

Fruit and wine. 

When gray Winter comes, what glow 
Makes the round earth sparkle so ? — 

Ice and snow. 
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Hay and corn and buds and flowers, 
Snow and ice and fruit and wine, — 
Spring and Summer, Fall and Winter, 
With their suns and sleets and showers, 
Bring, in turn, these gifts divine. 

Spring blows. Summer glows. 
Autumn reaps. Winter keeps. 
Spring prepares. Summer provides. 
Autumn hoards, Winter hides. 

Come, then, friends, their praises sound : 
Spring and Summer, Autumn, Winter, 
Summer, Autumn, Winter, Spring, 
As they run their yearly round. 
Each in turn with gladness sing ! 
Time drops blessings as he flies — 
Time makes ripe and Time makes wise. 
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THE POSTILLION. 



The Stage-coach, through the forest, 

Rolls by at dead of night : 
The jmssengers are sleeping, 

But the Postillion's bright. 

Before the forester's cottage 

What means the Postillion's blast ? 

The passengers are startled, 
They think it 's the station at last. 

Such lovely airs his bugle 

Sends up through the window clear, 
It wakes the woodland echoes, 

And the moon comes out to hear. 

Shine m, fair moon, at the window. 

And let my darling see 
Glide through her dreams, the moon sprites, 

To the post-horn's melody. 
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THE OLD ABBOT. 



Round in the crumbling convent's yard 

The good old Abbot goes ; 
Waves in the wind his long, gray beard, 

White with Time's load of snows. 

He with his eyes no more can see ; 

He gropes about with care ; 
With fumbling staff what seeketh he ? 

He counts the grave-stones there. 

And, as he counts, and feels each hill. 

One still escapes his cane ; 
He shakes his head and goes, but still, 

To-morrow, comes again. 

He findeth not, among them all, 
The place his old limbs crave ; 

When the whole pile one day shall fall, 
'Twill be the old man's grave. 
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MY LAST HOUR. 

Be mine to vanish like the gale^s last breath, 
Like the red gleam of evening^s fading fire ! 

O gentle, peaceful, all unconscious death ! 
In the Eternal^s bosom thus to expire ! 

Be mine to vanish like the brilliant star, 

Beaming with brightness unimpaired, unclouded, 

So placidly, so painlessly, afar 

In Heaven^s blue depths of endless glory shrouded. 

Be mine to vanish like the perfume fair 
That rises lightly from the cups of flowers, 

And on the wing of incense-laden air 

Curls from God's altar in the summer hours. 

Be mine to vanish like the early dew. 

When morning's thirsty eye of fire is blinking. 

Would God that so my weary spirit, too, 

The sunbeam of the eternal morn were drinking ! 
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Be mine to vanish like the plaintive tone 

That swells from harp-strings touched by flying 
fingers, 

And, from the earthly metal scarcely flown, 
In the Creator^s breast harmonious lingers ! 

— Thou wilt not vanish like the gale's last breath, 
Nor like the star, in placid beauty sinking, 

Thou wilt not die the flower's unconscious death, 
No morning beam shall thy last breath be drinking. 

Yes, thou shalt vanish, vanish without trace. 

Yet first shall failing strength give many a token ; 

In Nature only, painless death finds place. 

But man's poor heart must be by pieces broken ! 
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